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THE ISSUE 


B Raymond Clapper is the Washington 
correspondent’s ideal of a Washington cor- 
respondent. And Current History readers 
yho are familiar with his daily syndicated 
Washington column will doubtlessly agree. 
for Clapper is reporter, analyst and editor 
i] combined in one. He discusses the 
meaning and importance of the recent elec- 
tions in Return of the Two-Party System. 







@ Last month, Current History pub- 
jehed the full account of the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia. This month, the 
aditors publish two articles on the country 
yhich many qualified observers believe is 
the next European objective of the Nazi 
geam-roller. Henry C. Wolfe, whose re- 
markable work in the last few years has 
eamed for him the reputation of one of our 
hest-recognized authorities on Central 
Europe, writes on Hungary's Race Between 
Reform and Fascism. And Jerome Beatty, 
who is currently occupied on a globe-gir- 
ding expedition in search of Americans who 
ae doing prominent work abroad, tells of a 















anumber of years ago, got a job as finan- 
tial adviser to the government and in no 
time at all balanced a budget which seemed 
hopelessly out of whack. 







@ The cover this month shows the first 
couple of China, Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. In recent weeks their 
country, which Napoleon once described as 
asleeping giant and which he advised no 
one to awake lest it move the world, has 
lost considerable territory and control to 
the Japanese invader. But the war is far 
fom over, as Major George Fielding 
Elliot shows in Conqueror’s Conundrum. 
for though the giant may still be drowsy 
fom his long slumber, and though the 
lilliputians have been able thus far to tie 
down his arms and legs, he is very large 
ad unwieldy. It will take more than mere 
pe to keep him down. Major Elliot is a 
frequent contributor to these pages. 














@ Two years ago, the editors happened to 
listen in to a broadcast explaining the back- 
ground of the Arab-Jew disorders in Pales- 
tin. They agreed they had never before 
heard such a clear, interesting discussion 
ofa subject about which there had been 
% great a difference of opinion. They wrote 
down the name of the speaker and resolved 
to have him write on that subject when it 
would again come into the limelight, as it 
inevitably did. The speaker and author: 
linton Wells. The article: Holy Terror 
in Palestine. Frankly, Mr. Wells has so 
many claims: to fame that we do not know 
vhere to begin in writing about them. At 
oe time or another in his life he has been 
the following: foreign and war correspond- 
ttt, editor, aviator, playwright, automobile- 
ton-stopper-across-the-U. S.-for-a-record, nine- 
ime-globe-girdler (broke record in 1926), 
ltutenant in the Chinese Republican Army, 
Major in the Carranza Mexican Army, 
Colonel in the Nicaraguan, etc. We are out 
f breath now but will continue on the occa- 
‘on of Mr, Wells’ next contribution. 


® In 1927, Wilbur Burton was in the 
Mopaganda department of the Chinese Na- 
Lonalist regime. He was arrested by the 
intiNationalist Chang Tso-lin on a grandiose 
“atge of conspiracy with a colleague, Mil- 
td Mitchell, to overthrow the Central 




























New England Yankee who went to Hungary-{ 
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Government of China! Since, Burton has 
got into trouble strictly as a journalist, 
being deported from Dairen by the Japanese 
and also barred from Japan. The Japs 
have denounced him as a Communist agent, 
the Communists have denounced him as 
“a Trotskyist bar-room journalist” and also 
as Jap agent, and in Mexico City Leon 
Trotsky refused to grant him an interview 
on the grounds that he was writing for a 
Stalinist organ—said Stalinist organ being 
The Sun of Baltimore! During the past 
seven years Burton has continuously free 
lanced over about 75,000 miles of Asia, 
northern Africa, Europe, Latin America, 
and the United States. 


@ Power, as Bertrand Russell says in his 
book of that title, does strange things to 
people. What it has done to Europe’s strong- 
est strong men is the interesting theme of 
The Dictatorial Complex by Joseph 





This is the 
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Jastrow, famed psychologist. 
author’s second appearance 
History this year. 


@ Of far-reaching importance in the field 
of industrial relations was the settlement be- 
tween railroad management and railroad 
labor—all without strikes, shut-downs, lock- 
outs, violence, etc. The complete story is 
effectively presented in the form of records 
of correspondence, reports, and notes by 
Roger Shaw, formerly an editor of Review 
of Reviews. Mr. Shaw is author of Shaw’s 
Handbook of Governments and 175 Battles. 
A new book on Central Europe is scheduled 
for early publication. 


Note to librarians: Volume XLIX will end 
with the February, 1939 issue. Volume L 
will start with the March, 1939 issue. Here 
after volume numbers will be changed with 
the March and September issues instead of 
the July and January issues as formerly. 
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that the Kaiser’s greatest mistake 

was his failure, in effect, to smooth 
down the fur of the British lion 
and to make certain that it would not 
jump into any lineup against Germany 
in event of war. The First Nazi prom- 
ised that he would, if successful in his 
attempt to become the ruler of Ger- 
many, repeat no such blunder; he 
would seek peace with Britain. It is 
doubtful, however, whether in his wild- 
est dreams he had ever imagined that 
the lion would come running from 
’way across the channel to lie at his 
feet seeking friendship and that it 
would purr approvingly at his plans 
to add the lambs of Central Europe 
to Germany’s slaughter—lambs which 
but a short time before the lion had 
promised to protect. And when the 
lion returned, he did so only after he 
_ had left with Der Fuehrer a souvenir 
—his teeth. For Hitler, it was as easy 
as all that. 

Are there any parallels in the his- 
tory of Anglo-German relations for 
this manifestation of willingness on 
the part of Britain to.be the tail to 
the Reich’s kite? Raymond James 
Sontag, associate professor of history 
at Princeton, points out an interesting 
analogy in Germany and England: 
Background of Conflict, a well-in- 
tegrated historical study of relations 
between the two countries during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Britain, in the early 1890’s, sought an 
understanding with the Kaiser, con- 
vinced—as is Neville Chamberlain to- 
day—that strong friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries were essential 
to lasting peace. A prominent advocate 
of this policy at the time was—inter- 
estingly enough—Joseph Chamberlain, 
father of the present Prime Minister. 
Although the elder Chamberlain dif- 
fered from his son in most other re- 
spects (he was in the forefront of the 
fight for social reform and was fre- 
quently called a radical), he felt, as 
does Neville today, that the Empire’s 
interests would best be served by a 


| Mein Kampf, Adolf Hitler says 


The 
World Joday 


in Books 


policy of appeasement towards Ger- 
many. But even though the Kaiser was 
not hostile to England’s advances, the 
friendship never materialized — at 
least, not on a lasting basis. In fact, 
both nations were at war within a 
comparatively few years. 

It is this strange paradox, that of 
two countries which sought peace but 
found war, which has caused Raymond 
Sontag to make an extensive study in 
an attempt to determine whether the 
present relationship is similarly fated. 
“The fatal rivalry of these great 
peoples in the two decades immedi- 
ately preceding the World War,” he 
says in his preface, “has long held 
my attention. As an observer of the 
contemporary scene, the recurrence of 
rivalry seems to me the most ominous 
development for the future of Europe.” 
His study convinced Sontag that the 
breakdown was not due solely to diplo- 
matic blunders nor even material con- 
flicts. It was something far more 


fundamental, something which had 


roots in the traditions and tempera- 
ments of the people. It wasn’t some- 
thing one could isolate for micro- 
scopic examination or treatment. The 
closest one could come to explaining 
it would be to say that there was a 
lack of affinity between both peoples. 
The world of ideas of each one ro- 
tated on a separate and dissimilar 
orbit. 

In 1848, the beginning of the half- 


century period covered in Mr. Son- 


tag’s book, democratic concepts were 
already in the blood of the English, 
People considered their liberties as 
they did their families—a normal man. 
ifestation of normal living. “Progress 
towards individualism and cosmopoli- 
tanism, progress towards freedom, 
with England leading the Continent 
following, though often reluctantly— 
such roughly and approximately was 
the creed of mid-nineteenth century 
English liberalism, the creed which 
Germans were preparing to challenge.” 
Germany at that time had failed in 
its revolution and was disdainful of 
the fuller life through democratic 
process. Then, as now, the welfare 
of the individual was closely identified 
with the welfare of the state. Freedom 
was hailed, but it was freedom for the 
country, not for the citizen. Reward 
for the individual was in the knowl. 
edge that Germany was growing in 
power. His sacrifices, his lack of per- 
sonal liberties were all for the good 
of a Greater Germany. These were the 
years when Bismarck forged a nation 
out of what remained of the old Holy 
Roman Empire, which, as Voltaire 
once remarked, was neither Holy, nor 
Roman, nor an Empire. 
Diplomatically and commercially, 
England and Germany had little cause 
for differences. In fact, both were 
called natural allies. Joseph Chamber- 
lain wanted to cement the ties between 
the two countries and to achieve what 
he hoped would be a lasting under 
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The author of “Art of Cross Examina- 
tion” describes his exciting life as a mem- 
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GERMANY 


ITS WOMEN AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


By Clifford 
Kirkpatrick 


‘SaNSWERS the very questions 
you would ask of a friend 
who has just returned from 
an extended visit in the Reich 
.-. about home life, restric- 
tions upon women, marriage 
and divorce, unemployment. 


$64 THOROUGH examination 
and analysis of the real, the 
essential strands which make 
up the fibre of individual 
and community life in Nazi 
Germany today.*? 
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Illustrated + $3.00 
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learned. 
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enious Cortinaphone records, used 
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home by talking to you. Your 
pronunciation, accent more perfect than by any 
other home method. Speak another language for 
cultural, social, traveling, business advantages. 
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standing. But politically and ideolog- 
ically, there was more tempest than 
tranquility. Neither one could view 
the other without a feeling approach- 
ing contempt. The Germans scorned 
the English their liberal, individual- 
istic traditions; for their part, the Eng- 
lish deplored what we now have come 
to regard as economic and spiritual 
goosestepping. In the end, the differ- 
ences far outweighed the similarities. 
Mr. Sontag points out that when a 
“real conflict of interests appeared, 
compromise was excluded by the ex- 
cited temper of both countries.” 

There is a clear indication here, 
then, that Professor Sontag does not 
believe the present arm-in-arm policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler 
represents the ultimate in permanent 
peace. The analogy to what has hap- 
pened before is too close. As a whole, 
Britons have no love for the products 
of dictatorship; and Nazi sentiment on 
the question of democracy, even 
democracy British style, is a matter 
of record. England and Germany were 
at the point of bayonets when Neville 
Chamberlain decided that submission 
was the better part of valor. But new 
and broader issues may arise and it 
is doubtful whether the British will 
consent to continue holding the flash- 
light while Hitler empties the Euro- 
pean safe—Chamberlains and Hali- 
faxes notwithstanding. 

Germany and England is a solid, 
authoritative study. Sontag has a facile 
pen and he has completely discarded 
the encyclopedia approach to history. 
He writes about events belonging to 
a half century or more ago with the 
same proximity and color with which 
he might describe today’s history-in- 
the-making. The analysis is interpre- 
tive rather than expository. Raymond 
Sontag may not have written a “must” 
book but he has certainly written one 
that this department finds easy to 
recommend. 


- writing of short books is an art. 
To say what one has to say and 
say it quickly and neatly requires 
extreme skill and sustained energy, 
especially where the subject may be 
complicated and there is a temptation 
to make length do the work of clarity, 
on the same theory that buckshot is 
a good substitute for poor marksman- 
ship. Consider Shadow Over Europe, 
a book in the Headline series written 
by Shepard Stone. The task confront- 
ing the author was to set down in 
fewer than 100 pages the -complete 


Current History 


story of Germany today, its history, 
its leader, its achievements, its rela. 
tions to Europe and the world, and 
its menace. 

Full-length books had been written 
on each one of these subjects, but 
the author was asked to embrace al] 
the material in a single volume, and 
that no larger than a booklet. This 
he has done in what this department 
believes to be one of the finest ac. 
complishments in recent booklet his. 
tory. But Mr. Stone’s ability to bring 
required scope within required size 
is only part of the achievement. 
Shadow Over Europe enables the lay 
reader to become an expert on Ger. 


Do you write? 


Few things afford one as much pleas- 
ure as being in print. If you write 
at all, have ever written, or think 
you can write, here’s a suggestion 
from which genuine and _ lasting 
pleasure is derivable: 


WRITE A BOOK, on any subject: 
let us handle its publication, and 
you will have something that will 
give you, your family and friends 
pride and pleasure now and, passed 
on to your descendants, will be a 
monument to your memory more 
living and lasting than tablets of 
bronze or marble. 
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“Exhilarating as well as 
informative’ — Allan Nevins 


AMERICA 
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An Inquiry into Civilization 
in the United States 
By 
36 AMERICANS 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


HAROLD E. STEARNS 
s 


The “state of the nation” today, ob- 
served and analyzed by experts in 
their fields in chapters that are “al- 
ways informed .. . intelligent... 
urbane ... frequently witty ... 
shrewd and penetrating.” 


New York Herald Tribune 
606 pages. $3.00 
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COLUMBIA 
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in One Volume covers 7,000,000,000 
years of history and progress. The 
supreme American authority — 
concise, accurate, easy to under- 
stand. Its contents equal 20 large 
reference volumes of a quarter of 
a million words each. Hundreds 
of articles have just been added 
to bring it right up to date. See 
it at your. book-seller’s or write 
for descriptive circular. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box C153, Morningside Heights, N. Y. 


many in the time it takes to read it, 
which is roughly one hour. The book- 
let has been boiled down to the essen- 
tial facts on the rise of the Third 
Reich, but is so well-organized and pre- 
sented so clearly that you do not feel 
overwhelmed with data. The story is 
simply but dramatically told. Step 
by step the author traces the history 
of the German people from earliest 
times up to the present. It traces 
the changes in Germany’s boundaries, 
the shiftings of its populations, its 
various wars. There is a short biogra- 
phy of Adolf Hitler, a summary of 
Mein Kampf, and an account of his 
rise to power. The Nazi party and its 
program are discussed and analyzed, 
and there is an examination of Ger- 
many’s military might, its propagand- 
ist techniques, its trade policies, its 
foreign relations, its conquest of Aus- 
tria, its dismemberment of Czechoslo- 
vakia, its minorities in Europe, Hit- 
ler’s program in Central Europe, and 
his imperial ambitions, 


nia L. NEUBERGER is a young 
man who in a space of a few short 
years has earned for himself a 
reputation among magazine editors 
as “the man you want to contact if 
you need a story on the Northwest.” 
The Pacific Northwest is Neuberger’s 
beat and he knows it as well as, if not 
better than, any reporter writing on 
that territory. today. He has written 
a book about his specialty and has 
called it Our Promised Land. 

To Richard Neuberger the land be- 
yond the Rockies is just that. Recently, 
he was on a train rolling through 
the Columbia basin. He sat in the 
observation car and listened to men 
complain about the New Deal and 
lament the lack of a breathing spell 
for business. The train was approach- 
ing Bonneville Dam and conversation 
became increasingly bitter as the busi- 
ness men linked the dam and similar 
projects to mounting taxes. Neuberger 
got up and walked through the day 
coaches. People weren’t talking about 
high taxes or government encroach- 
ment on business; they were talking 
about jobs they did not have but hoped 
to get, about loans they hoped to 
get from the government to put them 
back on their feet again, about their 
hopes for the future. 

The contrast must have impressed 
Neuberger—that of the “haves” in 
the Pullman who were worried about 
the future as against the “have-nots” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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You Know This Man As Well 
As You Know YOURSELF 


His mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and 
masters NOTHING. He always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when it 
gets HARD, and _ “starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER 
all the time! 

There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the world 
and they do the world’s MOST TIRESOME 
— oo but a PITTANCE for their 
work. 

If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” you 
know that this is TRUE—and WHY. Even 
the BLAZING SUN can’t burn a hole in a 
little piece of TISSUE PAPER, unless its 
rays are concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 

Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and 
ability. WHAT’S holding you back? Just 
one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact—PROVEN 
and stated by the world’s foremost scientists 
and psychologists. You are using only ONE- 
TENTH of your real BRAIN-POWER! The 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
through exercise and use. It weakens and 
deteriorates with idleness. Increase your 
BRAIN-POWER and you will increase your 
EARNING POWER. 

But HOW? Merely gamble a_ postage 
stamp. Send the coupon below for a copy of 
“Scientific Mind Training.” 

This little book will tell you the secret of 
self-confidence, of a strong will, of a power- 
ful memory, of unflagging concentration, of 
keen imagination—showing you how to 
banish negative qualities like forgetfulness, 
brain fag, indecision, self-consciousness, lack 
of ideas, mind wandering, lack of system, 
procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles 
of Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Lunn of New York, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the 
simple method of increasing brain-power de- 
scribed in this free book about Pelmanism. 
It has helped over 750,000 OTHERS during 
the past 25 years! 

You have only A POSTAGE STAMP _ to 
lose by writing for your FREE copy. You 
may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of 
mind, happiness, independence! Don’t wait. 
Mail postcard or coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 6812, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 6812, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 


“Scientific Mind Training.’”” This does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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This very hour, millions of 
words are being spoken by tele- 
phone. Friend talks to friend 
and two lives are happier be- 
cause of it. 

Greetings and best wishes are ex- 


changed—holiday visits arranged 


—affairs of business transacted. 
A doctor comes quickly in answer 
to a hurried call. 

And day and night, the coun- 
try over, these oft-repeated words 
reflect the value of the telephone 


... I’m glad you called.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Progress Forces A Choice 


UMAN progress, as we call it, rests on the con- 
tinuous multiplication of trades, commodities, 
services and ideas. It has reached a point 

where no individual, much less a community or a 
nation, can enjoy the comforts, conveniences and ad- 
vantages of modern life without calling on large sec- 
tions of the world. Even such a simple thing as a 
yood breakfast sends us far afield. Coffee, sugar, 
pepper, tropical fruits, etc., call for extensive trade 
with other lands. The tin-can age depends almost 
wholly on the Straits Settlements and Bolivia. Steel 
can not be made without manganese of which Russia 
is the chief source. Tea comes from China, nitrates 
rom Chile, silk from Japan. 

One might go on citing illustrations of necessi- 
ties and luxuries which can not be had without a 
free and widespread exchange of goods. The same 
thing goes for services, especially in the realm of 
communication such as the telephone, telegraph 
and radio; also, for those new devices and methods 
which would be of little benefit to humanity in gen- 
eral except as they can be carried from one country 
to another. 

Most people agree that human progress cannot 
continue without ever-widening areas of peace and 
oder. What they do not agree on is the best method 
by which this can be brought about. According to 
oe school of thought, the need is for greater and 
nore rigidly controlled empires—empires that will 
suarantee self-sufficiency, particularly with regard 
0 raw materials and markets./ This school of 
thought finds logical expression in a policy of dic- 
atorship and imperialism, a policy of constant 
expansion along national lines. It is vividly exem- 
plified by the attitude of Italy, Germany and Japan. 

Democratic ideals are irreconcilable with the phi- 
lsophy of imperialism and aggression. They rest 
on the assumption that, if people can live and 
prosper within nations under a program of free 
speech, free press and a free conscience, nations 
can live within a world by pursuing a similar pro- 
gram, and that there is no need of arbitrary con- 
ttols to guarantee humanity the privileges of civi- 
lized life. They rest on the assumption that a nation 
does not need to be big in order to be great, and 
that cooperation represents a far better and far 
‘fer method of serving the common good than 
coercion. . 

The United States consumes about seventy per 


cent of all the rubber produced—yet produces no 
rubber within her own borders. Should the people 
of the United States regard it as necessary, or even 
desirable, to undertake capture of the rubber-pro- 
ducing regions in order to make sure of an adequate 
and dependable supply? Certain countries, although 
they consume a great deal of it, produce little or 
no oil. Some of them appear to believe that they 
must establish control over oil-producing regions in 
order to safeguard their need in this respect. 

Thus, we come to a fundamental issue. Is prog- 
ress driving us toward an era of imperialism in 
which no little nation can hope to be safe, especially 
if it contains some essential resource, or toward 
an era of tolerance and cooperation? The choice is 
one which humanity is in a position to determine. 
We are not bound to take either course because of 
necessity. The end to be attained is the same in 
either case. The method stands forth as the only 
question. We can quarrel, arm and fight for more 
or less unified control under dictatorship, or we 
can reason this thing out, take equal, if not better, 
advantage of civilized life and preserve individual 
liberty and human rights at the same time. The 
first method not only means war to establish the 
desired controls, but war to end the oppression such | 
controls always involve. The second method means 
sacrifice of those prejudices and _ provincialisms 
which we have inherited from an unenlightened past, 
but it promises a greater degree of security, not 
only for nations and communities, but for ordinary, 
every-day people. 

There was a time when people found it well nigh 
impossible to live as good neighbors in a town or 
even a small village, but through the processes of 
education and enlightenment, they have learned 
how to do so. Is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
can not make similar headway in learning how to 
live as good neighbors as states and countries within 
a continent, or even within a whole world? We on 
this side of the Atlantic believe they can. We believe 
that the New World nations with their unfortified 
frontiers and their cordial relations, have demon- 


strated that they can. 
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Is His Appetite Whetted—Or Satisfied? 


" —London Daily Bapress 
Will the British Lion go to Sleep Again? 


—Louisville Time 


In John Bull’s Back Yard 


Everybody’s Doing it Now 


—World Feature Service 
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A Month’s History in the Making 


WO questions stood out above all 
others in the November election. 
First, were the people turning 
against the New Deal? Second, if they 
were, would they express themselves 
by returning to the Republican Party, 
or by the formation of new parties? 

It was generally agreed that, if the 
Republicans gained more than fifty-six 
seats in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives and more than five in the 
Senate, the result could justly be inter- 
preted as indicating a triumph for 
their Party. While returns are not sufli- 
ciently complete as this is written to 
show the results in all cases, they show 
an increase of eighty-one seats for the 
Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sntatives and of eight seats in the 
Senate. That is enough to suggest 
that an anti-New Deal trend has set in 
and that it will express itself through 
Republican gains. 

Such a conclusion is strengthened 
by Governor LaFollette’s defeat in 
Wisconsin, which promises to elimi- 
nate his third party ambitions; by the 
reduced vote of the American Labor 
Party in New York; and by the defeat 
of the Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota. In other words, the American 
people have apparently decided to ex- 
press themselves through the two old 
parties, with the Republican Party 
making substantial gains at the ex- 
pense of the Democratic Party. Sub- 
stantial as these gains may be, how- 
ever, they fall short of proving much 
of anything with regard to 1940, ex- 
cept that the Democrats can hardly 
depend on any such sweeping victory 
as they enjoyed in 1936 and 1932. 

Democrats now have a majority of 
less than 100 in the House of Repre- 


sentatives and of more than 30 in 


the Senate. Although these majorities 
are weakened by the presence of the 
anti‘New Dealers within the Party, and 


although this will probably dampen 
the enthusiasm for new and radical ex- 
perimenting, the Administration’s pro- 
gram has not been seriously threatened. 

The real trend of sentiment and its 
probable effect on public policy is, 
perhaps, more vividly clarified by the 
election of governors than by the elec- 
tion of congressmen. Of the thirty-two 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“We or They?” 

states electing governors this fall, the 
Republicans apparently captured four- 
teen, replacing Democrats in twelve, 
Progressives in one, and Farmer-Labor 
in one, while the Democrats captured 
only two at the expense of Republicans. 
Furthermore, several of these states 
can justly be regarded as of pivotal 
importance, notably Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Pennsylvania is the home of John L. 
Lewis and of the United Mine Workers 
through whose backing he was able to 
launch the C.I.0. labor movement. It 
was generally agreed that this move- 
ment owed a great deal to the friendly 
attitude of Pennsylvania’s Democratic 
administration, and that it would suffer 
loss of prestige, if nothing more, 
through a Republican victory. 
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Similar conditions prevail in Michi- 
gan where Governor Frank Murphy 
was generally looked upon as not only 
friendly to labor, but to C.1.0. organ- 
izations in the automobile industry. In 
both these states, Democratic adminis- 
trations went down to defeat. 

In Minnesota, the Farmer-Labor 
Party, which enjoyed President Roose- 
velt’s blessing, was swept out of office 
by a Republican landslide, and so was 
the Progressive Party in Wisconsin. 
Because of the overturn in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
all six New England states now have 
Republican governors, while eight out 
of the twelve senators are Republican. 

Kansas has returned to the Republi- 
can fold as well as Ohio—not to men- 
tion several less important states— 
while Democratic majorities have gen- 
erally been reduced, except in the solid 
South. There is justification for the be- 
lief that industrial sections of the East 
are not well pleased with the New 
Deal, especially in the measures it has 
undertaken, and the regulations it has 
adopted with regard to labor, and that 
the farmers are similarly dissatisfied 
with certain agricultural measures and 
regulations. 

A significant aspect of the election, 
and one which is likely to have a pro- 
found effect on the immediate future 
was the sudden and rather unexpected 
eruption of young Republican leaders 
such as Saltonstall in Massachusetts, 
Vanderbilt in Rhode Island, Dewey in 
New York, Taft in Ohio, and Stassen 
in Minnesota. This is somewhat para- 
doxical considering that the Demo- 
cratic Party poses as the medium of 
youth, liberalism and experimentation, 
while the Republican Party is sup- 
posed to play the role of maturity and 
conservatism. Besides, it upsets the 
often expressed opinion that the Re- 
publican Party's decline was due 
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—wWorld Feature Service 


The Occident Meets With An Accident 


largely to its lack of vigorous leader- 


ship. 


— the last few years, American 
politics has hinged almost exclusively 
on domestic problems, largely because 
of their pressing nature and the highly 
spectacular efforts to solve them. For 
the sake of brevity, we wrap these 
efforts into one bundle labelled “New 
Deal.” The New Deal, however, can 
not be regarded as a consistent entity. 
In certain respects, its measures and 
regulations have contradicted each 
other. When its various schemes and 
programs have been asserted and di- 
gested, they will probably be re-ab- 
sorbed into the national ideology, 
some enjoying the support of all par- 
ties, some being retained as the exclu- 
sive property of the Democratic Party. 

All signs point to a reorientation of 
public opinion regarding domestic 
policies as contrasted with foreign 
policies. The aggressiveness of an ob- 
viously imperialistic world seems 
bound to have the same effect on 
American politics as did the depression 
ten years ago. Eventually, of course, 
this effect will manifest itself in a 
purely American policy, which is now 
manifesting itself in the demand for 
greater armament on the one hand and 
a firmer application of the Monroe 
Doctrine on the other. Strangely 
enough, this demand is likely to assist 
recovery, to’create business, to solidify 
not only national sentiment but nation- 
al energy and enthusiasm. Between now 
and 1940, discussion of the New Deal 
is likely to diminish in volume and 
temper, while discussion of national 
ideals and principles against the threat 


of adverse doctrines as fathered by 
outsiders is likely to increase. 


Deus’ purpose becomes clearer with 
each passing day. Not that there 
could have been much doubt as to its 
general character, once the so-called 
punitive expedition against China had 
developed into a major campaign of 
invasion, but it is always difficult to 
open the eyes and minds of people 
who do not want to see or understand 
realities. 

Japan intends to establish regional 
control of the Far East. This means 
the end of China’s integrity, the “Open 
Door,” and the Nine Power Pact—a 
bitter dose for those who felt that 
the sanctity of treaties had been guar- 
anteed by a military triumph twenty 
years ago, but one which the world 
appears obliged to swallow no matter 
how bad it tastes. The way to pre- 
serve contracts is to insist on their 
fulfillment at the first sign of viola- 
tion; not after they have become mere 
scraps of paper. 

Japan has seized control of a large 
part of China whether she actually 
incorporates it into her empire or not. 
Neither can this obvious situation be 
modified very much by the continu- 
ance of guerilla warfare. From now 
on, she will be a power with whom 
other nations must deal in arranging 
trade relations. She will, of course, 
disregard, if she does not actually de- 
nounce, the Nine Power Pact. That 
might just as well be taken for granted, 
unless the signatories are prepared to 
use force, which seems unlikely at 
this time. If the signatories are not 
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The 4-Power Peace Plan at Home 


prepared to use force, they might as 
well make a virtue of necessity by 
accepting the consequences with as 
good grace as possible. They lost their 
case by standing mute and inactive, 
when this pact was first violated; by 
excusing a neutral attitude on the 
ground that, since war had not been 
officially declared, there was no war. 

Japan’s procedure with respect to 
China is quite in line with the general 
trend toward totalitarianism and ag- 
gressiveness which, strangely enough, 
grew out of a war to save the world 
for democracy. Where sages and 
savants thought they heard thunder 
on the Left after Versailles, they dis- 
cover that it was on the Right. They 
discover that their dream structure of 
collective security has been under- 
mined by dictatorship—not Com- 
munism—and that the unfavorable re- 
action which they feared took root in 
Berlin, Rome and Tokyo—not in 
Moscow. 

If Japan comes into physical con- 
trol of eastern Asia, especially with all 
its great trading ports, what will be 
the situation of such outlying depend- 
encies on western nations as the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Straits Settlements, Java, French Indo- 
China, etc? Incidentally, what will be 
our own situation on the Pacific? Yet. 
such is the problem with which we 
are likely to be confronted. 


A Central Europe dominated by 
Germany, with Mussolini playing 
a Me-Too role in the south; a powerful 
democratic line-up deliberately weak- 
ening itself rather than play ball with 
Russia; a Moslem world roused to 
revolt by England’s ineffective efforts 
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» establish a Jewish homeland in Pal- 
stine on the one hand, and by care- 
fully planned anti-Semitic propaganda 
on the other; a Monroe Doctrine for 
the Far East shaped by Japan; an 
India encouraged to believe that in- 
dependence is “right around the cor- 
ner,’ not only because of her success 
in gaining more and more concessions 
but because of England’s obvious diffi- 
culties—what can anyone make out of 
sich a situation except the rebirth 
of imperialistic empires ?. 

Democracy has thrown up its hands 
so far as Europe and Asia are con- 
cerned. Italy, Germany and Russia are 
incontrol of the former, with Germany 
far out in front. Japan is undertaking 
such an expansion of power and in- 
fluence by conquest as has not occurred 
for nearly two hundred years. In a 
strategic sense, she has taken posses- 
sion of a territory and a population 
as large as those of India, and, while 
their subjugation is by no means com- 
plete, there is more likelihood that 
she can carry it out than that she will 
be permanently stopped. 
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The Old World has reverted to rule 
by force; to “the simple plan that 
they should take who have the power 
and they should keep who can”; to 
racial and religious discrimination; to 
the development of empire by physical 
assault and conquest; to progress by 
coercion. The underlying thought is 
fear—fear of imagined enemies, fear 
of inability to obtain raw materials, 
fear of the loss of markets and, above 
all else, fear of free expression on the 
part of their own people. This fear 
demands security through control at 
the top, through subordination of in- 
dividual life and aspiration, through 
rigid discipline, through the ability to 
strike terror into the hearts of those 
who disagree. 
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From London to Tokyo nations are 
striving to make themselves safe, not 
only behind tariff walls and fortified 
frontiers, but by the suppression of all 
enterprises and activities that might 
interfere with the ruthless discipline 
which always has been and always 
will be the backbone of totalitarian- 
ism. In the ultimate sense, such a phil- 
osophy is opposed,to peace and secur- 
ity. Nations cannot pursue it without 
wanting more once they have obtained 
what they thought they wanted, and 
taking it the moment they feel they 
are in a position to do so. No one 
who believes in the eventual triumph 
of intelligence can look upon it as per- 
manent, but it has come into vogue 
for the time being, and it may last 
for several generations. At the present 
time, it threatens not only the sup- 
pression of weak states, but the sup- 
pression of free speech, free con- 
science, free press and free thought 
throughout large sections of the wor!d. 


——_ Roosevelt appraises the 
situation correctly when he _ under- 
takes to formulate policies for the 
protection of democracy and the pres- 
ervation of peace in this hemisphere; 
that is one thing, at least, to which 
Americans can dedicate themselves and 
to which they must dedicate them- 
selves if the ideals of liberty and the 
maintenance of human rights, for 
which they and their fathers fought, 
are not to perish. Faith in democracy 
still prevails throughout the New 
World. We have no choice but to pro- 
tect it against this strange interlude of 
totalitarianism and regimentation. 

The President summed up its more 
immediate implications in his radio 
talk to the Herald-Tribune forum when 
he said: 

“There can be no peace if the 
reign of law is to be replaced by 
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a recurrent sanctification of sheer 
force. 

“There can be no peace if na- 
tional policy adopts as a deliber- 
ate instrument the threat of war. 

“There can be no peace if na- 
tional policy adopts as a de- 
liberate instrument the dispersion 
all over the world of millions of 
helpless and persecuted wanderers 
with no place to lay their heads. 

“There can be no peace if hum- 
ble men and women are not free 
to think their own thoughts; to 
express their own feelings; to 
worship God. 

“There can be no peace if eco- 
nomic resources that ought to be 
devoted to social and economic 
reconstruction are to be diverted 
to an intensified competition in 
armaments which will merely 
heighten the suspicions and fears 
and threaten the economic pros- 
perity of each and every nation.” 


Siasen after wavering for several 
years, has apparently decided to 
abandon the idea of thwarting Italy, 
Germany and Japan in their scramble 
for expansion. This is not an illogical 
step considering the problem she faces 
in trymg to preserve her vast em- 
pire. Besides, it hardly lies in her 
mouth to quarrel with imperialism 
because of the precedents she herself 
has set. 

England began the reorientation of 
her foreign policy by protesting 
against Japan’s erection of a servile 
state in Manchuria. She completed it 
by assisting Germany to dismember 
Czechoslovakia. Betweenwhiles, she 
attempted to balk Italy in the conquest 
of Ethiopia, but only to backwater 
when it became apparent that the 
attempt threatened major conflict. The 
question is, can Eneland pursue a 
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—Glasgow Record 
A Way They Have in the Far East 


course of compromise and concession 
without jeopardizing her own situa- 
tion? Can she continue to retreat for 
the sake of peace without endangering 
some of her vital lifelines? 

Up to this point, England has been 
called upon to make no more serious 
decisions than whether other people 
and other people’s property deserve 
her support and protection. The time 
is not far off when she will be called 
upon to decide whether to satisfy 
Germany’s demand for colonies by 
giving up some of her own, or by per- 
suading weaker nations, particularly 
Portugal, to play the part of con- 
venient catspaws. In this decision, she 
will find it necessary to consilt her 
Dominions, notably the Union of 
South Africa. Also, she will find it 
necessary to consult France. French 
possessions in Africa not only exceed 
England’s, but those of any other 
nation. The rebirth of German colonies 
in Africa might well involve serious 
consequences for France. It has even 
been suggested that South American 
nations might find themselves exposed 
through the establishment of German 
colonies on the west coast of Africa. 


Te terrific readjustment through 
which the world is passing has a defi- 
nite meaning for the United States 
and that is the unequivocal reaffirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
hemisphere, at least, can be kept out 
of the wild race for expansion and 
spoil; can be preserved as an im- 
pregnable stronghold of peace and 
democracy. Furthermore, the task can 
be performed in such a way as to set 
the world a shining example of volun- 
tary cooperation instead of being re- 
garded as something for the United 
States alone to perform; it should be 
undertaken as representing the com- 
mon interest, the common accord, and 
common will of all twenty-one nations 
concerned. 


The New World has an opportunity 
not only to preserve democratic ideals 
within governments but, through a 
voluntary association of governments, 
to demonstrate that the idea of peace 
through collective security can be 
made to work without coercion. The 
various “isms” by which democracy 
has been overthrown and dictatorship 
re-established in Europe can be kept 
out, and should be kept out of this 
hemisphere. While we may be obliged 
to engage in an armament race because 
of what Old World nations are doing, 
we should visualize it as necessary for 
protection of the entire Western hem- 
isphere as well as our own self-inter- 
ests. We should accept the obvious 
challenge with which Fate has con- 
fronted us without hesitancy or equivo- 
cation. The cause of democracy and 
human rights has gone down in Europe 
and Asia before the resistless march 
of armed and aggressive dictatorship. 
It must, and can be preserved in the 
New World, not only for the sake of 
that New World, but for the sake of 
Old World peoples when the realiza- 
tion of what they are losing comes 
to life. 


_—— of the Monroe Doctrine 
should not be granted, either by us 
or by other people, as a negative 
move, as a springboard from which to 
launch attacks against the Old World. 
Its obvious aim is to protect those 


. principles and ideals for which the 


New World stands; for democratic 
government within nations and a 
democratic policy of adjusting differ- 
ences among nations. We have demon- 
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strated that nations can live in peace 
without fortified frontiers and_ tha 
they can contribute to the common 
prosperity without being coerced. We 
have proved that it is not necessary 
for strong nations either to absorb 
weaker nations or control their policy, 

There are approximately as many 
nations in the New World as there are 
in Europe, and they represent just as 
great a difference in strength, in eco. 
nomic needs, in ancestry and in re. 
ligion. If people of the New World 
were so disposed, it would be just as 
easy to stir up prejudice, suspicion 
and distrust in this hemisphere as on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and 
just as easy to find excuses for war 
and conquest. People of the New 
World, however, have pursued a dif. 
ferent course. Though not always suc. 
cessful, they have always tried to co. 
operate rather than quarrel; have 
pinned their faith to the possibility of 
solving any problem, no matter how 
acute, at a council-table. 

General conditions call for more 
vigilant protection of New World 
ideals. They are under assault by those 
who believe in a different theory of 
progress. They must be safeguarded 
not only against the possibility of 
physical assault but against the sub- 
tleties of commercial and_ political 
propaganda. The task does not call for 
retaliation such as artificial trade re- 
straints, boycotts, counter-attacks by 
means of spy and publicity systems, 
etc. Its success depends upon positive, 
not negative, action. We do not need 
to pull down other people’s houses in 
order to protect or improve our own. 





—Glasgow Record 


Herr Hitler as Pukka Sahib 
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Return of the Two-Party System 


The elections proved that the Republican label 
is no liability if pinned on the right man 


r I read the signs correctly, and par- 

ticularly the indications found in 

the recent elections, the American 
people are steadying down, gathering 
poise, jogging over toward the middle 
of the road again, and heading con- 
fdently toward a future which is knit- 
ted firmly into our national past. 

We live in a world where freedom 
and reason seem to be receding in 
many of the most important coun- 
tries. Shocks and strains of the World 
War, difficulties of adjusting internal 
affairs to changing conditions, wrecked 
the old Russia and produced the Com- 
munist regime. These strains wrecked 
the old Germany and the old Italy, and 
feeble attempts to survive by trying 
democracy proved futile. Fascism, dic- 
tatorship, complete subjection of the 
individual to the state, was adopted in 
Germany and Italy. France, still cling- 
ing stubbornly to the ways of democ- 
racy, finds increasing difficulty in 
making democracy work sufficiently 
well to sustain the country. It has 
broken down there and we do not know 
yet whether France can recover or must 
turn to.a more dictatorial form of gov- 
ernment. England, the most skillful of 
the larger nations in using the demo- 
cratic method—perhaps even more 
skillful than we are because England’s 
democracy operates under far greater 
natural handicaps than does ours in 
America—has thus far been able to 
make her readjustments without sacri- 
ficing her democratic methods. Eng- 
land seems more likely than France 
to survive this period without drastic 
changes in methods of government. 

Such is the world in which we live 
teday—a world which on the whole 
has found democracy either impossible 
to try or else, where tried, a not too 
successful method. Unquestionably, 
around the world, the democratic idea 
is in disrepute. It is scoffed at by many 
of our strongest world powers. It is 
tegarded as a weak, ineffective and 
inadequate form of government and 
the trend is away from it. 

Now when you consider America in 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


that sort of a world, our achievement 
in making democracy work stands as 
one of the greatest triumphs of human 
intelligence. We are able to function 
under a system which very few other 
nations have been able to operate. 
Democracy requires a high degree of 
mass intelligence, great self-restraint, 
willingness voluntarily to make 
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adaptations as changed conditions 
arise. That is how in America we are 
able to meet the requirements of the 
machine age while still preserving our 
political freedom. Our state still is the 
servant of the people, not the other 
way around. The temper of the Ameri- 
can people stands boldly above a dis- 
mal world scene, a beacon pointing 
the way to a kind of national life 
which combines economic security and 
personal freedom in larger measure 
than is to be found anywhere else on 
earth. That is the nearest definition to 
a happy nation that I know. 

The depression which began nearly 
ten years ago was a severe shock to 
the American people. By the time 
Franklin Roosevelt took the oath of 
office as president in March, 1933, the 
country was in a panic. Many were 
openly calling for a_dictator. We 
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wanted someone to take us by the 
hand and lead us out of our black 
despair. Roosevelt offered the hand, 
the hand of leadership and confidence. 
Whatever he proposed, we would do. 

We got action. Much of it was 
hasty, ill-conceived, badly executed. 
But that was the way it had to be. 
When you are trying to put out a 
fire, you can’t worry too much about 
splashing water on the furniture. That 
was the first Roosevelt period. 

Many of the changes which 
undertaken during that period were 
long overdue. It is unthinkable now 
that the country had permitted such 
a vital institution as the New York 
stock market to operate as a private 
club, without any kind of federal 
supervision. The market had handled 
billions of dollars of the public’s 
money and had engaged in interstate 
business as clearly as the railroads. 
Yet the federal government had never, 
until Roosevelt took office, established 
supervision over this powerful instru- 
ment of our economic life. So it was 
with a number of other matters and 
eventually we had the federal govern- 
ment entering the field of social secur- 
ity insurance, enforcement of collective 
bargaining, and most recently, en- 
forcement of minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour standards in interstate in- 
dustry. 

In the process of driving through 
these measures, the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration was engaged in bitter war- 
fare with groups opposed to the 
changes suggested and _ frequently 
found itself in conflict with the courts. 
Aggressive advisers, impatient of de- 
lays and of opposition, joined the 
president in various strong-arm moves. 
There was a campaign of attack on the 
tories, the obstructionists, the sixty 
families, as part of an attempt to 
coerce them into acquiescence through 
the force of public opinion. There 
was the attempt to remove the oppo- 
sition of the Supreme Court by en- 
larging its membership. The reorgan- 
ization bill represented an attempt to 
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modernize the federal bureaucracy, a 
task long advocated by every presi- 
dent since Taft. The administration 
asked for practically unlimited power 
to undertake the reorganization by ex- 
ecutive order. 


— of the opposition claimed 
that Roosevelt was trying to become 
a dictator. If he was not doing it delib- 
erately, as some said, the net effect 
would be the same. Executive power, 
they feared, had become too great. 
And when Roosevelt asked for the de- 
feat of certain Democratic senators 
who had opposed part of his program, 
the “purge” fell through. 

It must be a matter of personal 
opinion but I do not believe there is 
any serious objection to the ends which 
Roosevelt is trying to achieve, broad- 
ly speaking. But unquestionably there 
is serious opposition, and increasing 
public distrust of the methods by 
which Roosevelt has been trying to 
achieve those ends. Hence the purge 
of senators failed. 

In addition, the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to keep its relief activi- 
ties clearly and unmistakably out of 
politics, disturbed public opinion. I 
doubt if public opinion would for a 
minute approve an abandonment of 
federal relief in principle. Unemploy- 
ment, in a modern nation, is a national 
problem. When people in New Eng- 
land, in the farm belt and on the 
Pacific coast stop buying automobiles, 
Detroit shuts down. And when Detroit 
shuts down, factories in Ohio, supply- 
ing tires and glass, steel mills in Pitts- 
burgh supplying automobile sheets, all 
shut down. But when, as is now the 
case, people over the country begin 
to buy automobiles, steel mills stoke 
up and bring thousands back to work. 
Detroit calls in its mechanics and the 
assembly lines hum with activity. Tire 
factories, battery plants, and supply 
businesses in dozens of states reemploy 
workmen, as they are doing now. So 
unemployment is a product of national 
condition and is a national responsi- 
bility. 

The score all adds up to what hap- 
pened on election day last month. 
Countless factors enter into any elec- 
tion. Personalities, local problems, the 
price of wheat, labor troubles, ‘old- 
age pension organizations, veterans, 
and a dozen similar special factors 
move in and out of the election re- 
turns, leaving their footprints all over 
the place. But over all, in the recent 
elections throughout the country, ex- 
cept in the traditionally Democratic 





South, we saw a resurgence of Repub- 
lican strength which cannot be ex- 
plained away entirely by local or 
special factors. The remarkable race 
made by Thomas E. Dewey, Repub- 
lican candidate for governor in New 
York meant something. When the La- 
Follette name goes down to defeat in 
Wisconsin for the first time in 48 
years, it meant something. When the 
Farmer-Labor Party loses its governor 
in Minnesota to a Republican, ending 
almost a decade of control, it meant 
something. And that meaning, unmis- 
takably, is that there has been a shift 
of temper back toward our national 
norm. 

Analyze the positions taken by many 
of the Republican candidates and you 
find that they did not stand for a 
wholesale repudiation of the Roose- 
velt program. In Kansas, for instance, 
the Republicans elected a governor 
and a senator, displacing the Demo- 
crats in both offices. But the Repub- 
lican candidate for governor, Payne 
Ratner, a young lawyer, was described 
by Democratic opponents as a radical. 
The Republican Senator-elect, Clyde 
Reed, a former governor, has been a 
leader in the progressive faction of 
Kansas Republican politics and _ re- 
fused to go along even with Alf M. 
Landon in 1936. In turning back to 
the Republicans in Kansas, the voters 
were protesting against $.50 wheat for 
one thing, and were turning back, for 


-another, to their traditional party affili- 


ation. But it was not a vote for reac- 
tion, or for a return to the days of 
McKinley. 

In the New York campaign, Dewey, 
the Republican, avoided any direct 
condemnation of Roosevelt. In fact, 
Dewey endorsed many of the objec- 
tives of the administration. His atti- 
tude was as progressive as that of 
Governor Lehman, his Democratic op- 
ponent. The new Republicans in New 
York represent in no sense a return 
to Hoover Republicanism. They come 
more nearly in line with Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, significantly, is one 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s patron saints. 

I would not infer that a fixed pat- 
tern could be applied to the Repub- 
lican Party throughout the country. In 
fact the Republican Party, like the 
Democrats, is deeply split between 
progressives and conservatives. In New 
York, the new Republican national 
committeeman, Kenneth Simpson, is a 
progressive as is Representative Bruce 
Barton. These two, with Dewey, have 
undertaken to bring the Republican 
Party abreast of the times and to direct 
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it into progressive, 
channels. 

In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
the Republican leadership is extremely 
conservative, and opposes most of the 
New Deal. Going back for its policies 
to the days of Mark Hanna. During 
the next two years these two groups 
will struggle for control of the party, 

The elections turned up a number 
of potential Republican presidential 
candidates. Most conspicuous perhaps 
is Robert Taft, Republican Senator. 
elect in Ohio. A son of the late presi. 
dent, he comes from a pivotal state 
and unquestionably will be a strong 
contender. Governor-elect James jn 
Pennsylvania, representing the second 
largest bloc of votes in the electoral 
college, obviously will be advanced 
as a favorite son. Had Dewey won, 
he probably would have been the 1940 
nominee. He made a remarkable race 
in New York and one that keeps him 
still a potential figure for the future, 
Either Dewey or Bruce Barton will 
be the New York offering for 1940. If 
he were a few years older, Harold 
Stassen, the Republican governor-elect 
in Minnesota, would be under consid- 
eration. But he will not be thirty-five 
years old by inauguration day in 194] 
and therefore is debarred by the con- 
stitutional age requirement. 


humanitarian 


I any event, the Republicans have 
shown such recuperative power that 
they will now be an aggressive minor- 
ity, and will be in a position to make 
a hard fight in 1940. Most important, 
they have thrown off their inferiority 
complex, and have shown that the 
Republican label is not a liability pro- 
vided it is pasted on the right man. 
On the practical side, they have gained 
control of legislatures and offices in 
important states. During the next two 
years, with patronage and other oppor- 
tunities which the party in control of 
any state enjoys, they will be able to 
reconstruct their party organizations 
into real fighting machines. 

On the Democratic side, the election 
shows clearly, I think, that President 
Roosevelt could not run for a third 
term even if he so desired. I have 
never thought that he intended to run. 
The failure of his purge indicated, 
furthermore, that he could not obtain 
Democratic renomination for a third 
term without a difficult convention 
fight, one which would probably cause 
a factional bolt and certainly demoral- 
ize his party before the campaign be- 
gan. Now it is clear that in state after 
state, voters have decided to place 
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wfairs in the hands of men not of 
the president’s party. They no longer 
accept the Democratic political mon- 
opoly which has existed for several 







year’s. 
‘ Considering the deep antagonism to 
a third term which exists in this coun- 
ry, it is not likely that states which 
now are turning to the Republicans 
yould put aside antagonism toward a 
third term in order to keep President 
Roosevelt in the White House. Ac- 
ceptance of a third term is conceivable 
oly in a grave emergency. In such 
atime, everything is changed and we 
temporarily suspend many of our dem- 
ocratic practices until the emergency 
is overcome. Only under such condi- 
tions would the American people, 
judging by the temper of the last elec- 
tion, accept a third term president. 



















= President Roosevelt makes 
some formal declaration regarding his 
intentions, there will be a tendency 
by other candidates to hold back. But 
we are bound to have undeclared can- 
didacies, raging as prolifically as the 
undeclared wars abroad. 

Among those who will be most 
prominent in the discussion in the near 
future are Senator Bennett Clark of 
Missouri, who was reelected by a large 
margin, and former Governor Paul 
McNutt, who will soon return from the 
Philippines to begin actively seeking 
delegates. It is futile to draw up a list 
at this time. No dominant candidates 
are in sight. Many favorite sons will 
be presented, and a considerable num- 
ber of uninstructed and unpledged 
delegations will be sent to the nominat- 
ing convention. In all probability the 
nomination actually will be decided at 
the convention by consultation among 
party leaders. While it is not conceiv- 
able that the Democrats would nomi- 
nate anyone definitely labelled as anti- 
Roosevelt, neither is it likely that the 
convention will submit to dictation. 
The best guess this far in advance is 
that the nominee will be a compromise 
candidate, a “politician’s candidate,” 
rather than a popular hero. Senator 
Clark has opposed a number of New 
Deal measures, such as the NRA and 
the original AAA. Yet he escaped at- 
tack in the purge fight. Senator Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, the Senate floor 
leader, is another possibility. He com- 
bines loyalty to Roosevelt with his 
political contacts among regular or- 
ganization Democrats who will be ex- 
tremely powerful in the convention. 

The election has apparently indi- 
tated that third-party tendencies have 





























been checked. The new LaFollette Na- 
tional Progressive Party can scarcely 
thrive now that its founder, Governor 
Phillip LaFollette has been defeated 
for reelection. The Farmer-Labor 
Party received a heavy blow when Gov- 
ernor Benson, the Farmer-Labor gov- 
ernor in Minnesota, was defeated for 
reelection. In New York, the American 
Labor Party, which has made rapid 
growth recently, lost its five members 
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new Congress will be more conserva- 
tive. This will be reflected in legis- 
lation. Attempts to modify the Wagner 
labor relations act will be made. Cur- 
tailment of expenses will be attempted. 
Investigation and overhauling of the 
relief activities is likely. Taxation will 
follow more orthodox lines. 

One of the important questions to 
come before the next Congress will 
be somewhat above party politics. That 
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The New York Times 


This map shows states in which the Republicans recaptured governorships, senator- 

ships or control of the state’s delegation in the House of Representatives in the 

election on November 8. The states marked in black were regained from Demo- 

crats. Minnesota was regained from the Farmer-Labor Party and Wisconsin from 

the Progressive Party. In addition, a Republican senator replaced a Democrat 
in New Hampshire. 


of the New York assembly, although 
it did elect one other assemblyman. Its 
total vote in New York city was con- 
siderably reduced. 

These developments forecast a trend 
definitely toward re-entrenchment of 
the traditional two-party system. Had 
the Republican Party failed to show 
a revival in the recent elections, the 
Democratic monopoly would have con- 
tinued and at the same time probably 
the left wing parties such as the 
Farmer-Labor Party and the American 
Labor Party would have remained 
prominently in the picture pending 
some general political realignment. 

Revival of Republican strength, 


while not menacing the Democratic. 


majorities, in the House and Senate 
during the life of the new Congress, 
does increase the likelihood of effec- 
tive coalition operations against the 
New Deal. Conservative Democrats 
and Republicans worked together in 
the Supreme Court fight and the re- 
organization bill fight. 

While Roosevelt is not one to give 
up easily, nevertheless the implications 
of this election are not likely to be 
missed by such an astute political 
leader. In any event, the temper of the 


is the question of national defense. The 
whole world situation has undergone 
a drastic change within the last few 
months. With the Munich settlement, 
Germany has become dominant on the 
European continent. Japan has taken 
over Eastern Asia. British influence in 
both areas has been considerably cur- 
tailed. These shifts of power leave the 
United States standing more isolated 
with regard to protection of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Great Britain has 
been a co-defender of the Monroe Doc- 
trine but she is no longer in a position 
to give much effective support to that 
policy. She is too hard-pressed else- 
where. 


oo United States, therefore, is 
bound to increase its defense prepara- 
tions for the Western Hemisphere. The 
increase is likely to be extensive. 
While there may be much discussion 
as to exact methods to be followed, 
differences are likely to be confined 
to details, not to the general under- 
taking. In fact, consideration of this 
problem is likely to bring about a 
greater sense of national unity than 
we have had in this country for some 
years. 
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Hungary's Race Between 
Reform and Fascism 


garians have lived in the great 

Pannonian plain along the Danube. 
It was their fate to be located on the 
frontier between the civilized West 
and the savage East; it was their 
responsibility to be Christendom’s bul- 
wark against the westward charge of 
the Ottoman Turk. When Hungarian 
standards were lowered on the field 
of Mohacs in 1526, the Magyar nation 
passed under the Turk for a century 
and a half. But neither Turkish tyranny 
nor subjugation by the Hapsburgs 
could break the Hungarian national 
spirit. When Hungary was defeated in 
the World War, and lost some of her 
richest provinces, her morale survived. 
When the outlook was most discourag- 
ing, when the Magyars were disarmed 
and surrounded by powerful armed 
enemies, Hungarians 
shout defiantly: “Nem! Nem! Nem! 
(No! No! Never!)” 

Today, now that Europe’s political 
center has shifted from the Rhine to 
the Danube, the Magyars are again a 
frontier people. Once more they are 
playing the role of defenders of Euro- 
pean culture. But this time, in contrast 
with 1526, the danger comes from 
the northwest instead of the south- 
east. For after the Munich Four-Power 
conference, what remained of Czecho- 
slovakia ceased to be a major political 
factor in European councils. The 
Czechs may yet play a decisive role in 
Europe; but for the time being they 
are relegated to a minor position. 
Hungary seems destined to be the 
next major objective of the Nazi 
Drang nach Osten. 

Today it is the Hungarians who 
are manning the dikes that are hur- 
riedly being erected against the Nazi 
tide that is surging southeastward 
through Austria and dismembered 
Czechoslovakia toward the coveted 
Ukraine and the Golden Horn. No 
man can say how long they will hold. 


Pies one thousand years the Hun- 


continued to. 


By HENRY C. WOLFE 


Inside Hungary there are forces that 
aid and forces that oppose Hitler’s 
plan to make the Magyar nation a 
vassal of the new brown-shirt im- 
perialism. The fate of Hungary in this 
conflict may be the fate of Europe. 
Nineteen years ago, by the Treaty of 
Trianon, Hungary was stripped of 


Dr. Tibor Eckhardt has warned Hun- 
gary against dangers of Nazi control. 


provinces that went to Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, three nations 
soon to band together in the Little 
Entente. Disarmed, impoverished, suf- 
fering from the civil conflict that ac- 
companied the communist regime of 
Bela Kun, Hungary was in desperate 
straits. But the Magyar national spirit 
never flagged. While Vienna took on 
the appearance of a city in mourning, 
while her great cafes and coffee houses 
that once rang with song and the 
Viennese waltz were silent, Budapest 
continued to be bright, gay, animated. 
Not even poverty and defeat could still 
the soulful gypsy music of her coffee 
houses or dim the glories of her col- 
orful Corso. 

Looking around for friends and 
allies, the Hungarians searched in vain 
through Western Europe. Those who 
sympathized with the Magyars were 
either kindred defeated peoples—the 
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Germans, Austrians and Bulgars—or a 
nation dissatisfied with the peace 
treaties, like the Italians. The rise of 
Hitler in the Reich brought renewed 
hope to the Hungarians, because the 
Third Reich was pledged to tear up 
the hated treaties. Under the late 
Premier Goemboes, Hungary became 
an eager collaborator of Germany, 
especially against Czechoslovakia, 
And during the regime of Premier 
Daranyi this close cooperation contin 
ued. But it must be constantly kept in 
mind that what the great majority of 
Magyars wanted was German assist: 
ance to Hungary against the Little 
Entente; they wanted no Nazi dictator. 
ship in their own country. Many Mag. 
yars believed that it would be possible 
to be Germany’s ally and at the same 
time keep Nazi influence out of Hun- 
garian internal affairs. 


But the German conquest of Austria 
last March brought the Hungarians a 
rude awakening. It was one thing to 
have the Reich for an ally when a 
friendly Austrian buffer state stood 
between them; it was quite another 
matter to have German troops on the 
Hungarian frontier. Meanwhile, 4 
strong National Socialist movement 
was gaining ground in Hungary. It 
found support among the half mil. 
lion Teutonic minority and among re- 
actionary and anti-Semitic Magyars. 
Hungarians became aware that such 
organizations as the Arrow-Cross, the 
Scythe-Cross, the Fire Line, the Fire 
Cross, the Fire Alliance and the Front 
Fighters, though claiming to be patti: 
otic groups, were really Nazi move: 
ments. It was a shock to Magyar 
patriots to see young men in black 
riding breeches and green shirts deco 
rated with the swastika swaggering 
past the coffee house terraces of the 
Danube bank. The Nazi movement in 
Hungary was getting out of hand. 

Then it was that Dr. Tibor Eckhardt, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Hungary 


An American Balances 
Hungary's Budget 


By JEROME BEATTY 


Kingdom of Hungary for seven 

years, Royall Tyler, an American 
born in Quincy, Massachusetts, has 
completed one of the best jobs in 
finance turned in since your wife dug 
up enough money to pay the interest on 
the mortgage when the banks were 
closed in 1933. 

A one-man brain trust, Tyler went 
to Budapest in 1931—sent by . the 
League of Nations Financial Commit- 
tee in response to cries for help. 
Hungary had squandered so much 
borrowed money that collapse seemed 
only a few weeks away. But under 
Tyler’s guidance, Hungary cut ex- 
penditures even through the depres- 
sion and grew stronger every year. 
Now the budget is balanced. 

He used no fancy economic serum. 
His principles were based on good old 
New England thrift. It wasn’t easy, 
but Hungary looks back over the 
seven years and is glad that it tight- 
ened its belt and saved its way to 
better times. In that period Tyler 
reduced the annual per capita cost of 
national government in Hungary from 
$25 to $19, while America’s was rising 
from $33 to $63. 

Hungary was whittled down after 
the war to about the size of Indiana, 
with a population of less than 9,000,- 
000. It is a charming country, and 
Budapest is one of the gayest cities. 
But most visitors never learn that the 
slick road over which they drive, per- 
haps the very hotel at which they stay, 
the pool in which they swim, the 
farmhouses and apartments they ad- 
mire, never were fully paid for and 
could not have been built if American 
bankers had not been so free with 
your money and mine back in 1926, 
1927 and 1928. 

In those days bankers from all over 
the world swarmed into Budapest to 
lend money. Often they didn’t bother 
about security. Some arrived on a 


Pkinedo adviser to the kingless 


morning train, arranged to lend mil- 
lions and were on their way home that 
same night. Hungary was a bit be- 
wildered, but not too bewildered to 
take about all the money that was 
offered. 

Our own high-pressure boys beat 
them all. England got $154,000,000 





Royall Tyler, the American-born finan- 
cier who balanced Hungary’s budget. 


worth of Hungarian bonds, but bankers 
from the United States got $260,000,- 
000 worth, scheduled to pay 714 per 
cent. They were sold here with high 
recommendation as an _ investment. 
Some bankers believed their own sales 
talks, putting their profits and their 
depositors’ money right back into 
Hungary—but in safer short-term 
loans to banks, not in the bonds. The 
banks, however, withdrew most of 
their money before the Hungarian 
crash of 1931, thus speeding its 
arrival. Their customers, with the 
pretty bonds, still hold the bag. 

If Hungary had not been saved from 
financial ruin, your neighbor’s Hun- 
garian bonds today probably would be 
worth nothing. Tyler blocked move- 
ments to clean the slate by default or 
by inflation. He laughed off Hungarian 
noblemen who suggested that they sell 
themselves and their titles for millions 
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of dollars to American heiresses, and 
give the money to Hungary. He refused 
to aim for anything but a balanced 
budget. As a result, bonds issued for 
a loan backed by the League of Nations 
are selling for around 40 and paying 
41% per cent. Others, paying 114 and 
134 per cent, are at least too valuable 
to use for wall paper, which was the 
ultimate end of many 714 per cent 
“securities” that some banks under- 
wrote and recommended ten years ago. 

Whether these bonds are due to rise 
or fall, nobody knows. The Magyars 
are conscientious people trying hard 
to keep every promise to pay. Much 
depends upon the return of world 
prosperity; more depends upon what 
Adolf Hitler gets away with in Central 
Europe. 

In 1932 Tyler was aided by good 
news from the United States. America 
was going to balance its budget. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, running for 
President, had promised “rigid govern- 
mental economy . . . enforced by a 
stern and unremitting administration 
policy of living within our income.” 
Those were Tyler’s sentiments, too. 

Later the scene changed and Hun- 
garian advocates of economy tried to 
keep the public’s mind off news from 
America. Pressure groups wanted to 
know why, if it was such a good thing 
to balance your budget, the United 
States wasn’t doing it. Tyler didn’t 
bother to give an answer; perhaps he 
couldn’t think of one. 

When Tyler arrived, $4,000,000 was 
due for interest on foreign bonds, and 
the treasury had only $600,000 to use 
for payments. Hungary’s foreign debt 
was the largest per capita in Europe— 
nearly $100 per person. Its annual 
income was only $72 for each man, 
woman and child. Tyler battled for 
economy not only in the nation, but 
in every city and commune. And won. 

In the thrift campaign Hungary 
learned that a goat is needed to take 
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the blame in any movement for 
economy. Tyler willingly became that 
goat. Actually he had no authority to 
enforce his recommendations. Min- 
isters and members of parliament were 
generally in accord with his ideas but 
didn’t always like to say so to their 
constituents. So they built up Tyler 
as a tough ogre whose word was law. 

Yet Tyler was attacked from all 
sides. After he advised severe cuts in 
protection given to industry he was 
accused of wrecking manufacture, try- 
ing to turn Hungary into nothing but 
a producer of raw materials; and there 
were moments when it looked as if the 
power of industry would upset the 
whole plan. That crisis ended, the 
farmers cried out that he was ruining 
them. Eventually the people realized 
that he was not cutting ruthlessly and 
blindly but merely was reducing 
favors to particular groups. 

Hungary learned, however, that even 
when you have a goat, once you start 
giving you can’t stop. For years the 
nation had been supporting the price 
of wheat with bonuses to farmers, and 
it decided to abolish them. The fund 
was legislated out of existence but it 
popped right up in parliament under 
another name. They never got rid 
of it. 

Tyler learned that you can reduce 
the salaries of employees, but you 
can’t reduce the number. Salaries were 
cut 25 per cent. Orders were given to 
discharge hundreds—and they were 
discharged. But when Tyler left there 
were 18,757 more employees and pen- 
sioners on government pay than when 
the drive for economy started. 

The government workers got along 
with old desks, using one pencil where 
three had been necessary before, 
climbing stairs when elevators broke 
down, doing without new typewriters 
and adding machines. The Regent, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy—once an 
admiral in the Austro-Hungarian navy, 
now an admiral in a country without 
a battleship—cut his entertainment 
expenses, giving only a garden party 
and a dinner each year to the foreign 
diplomats. No international complica- 
tions resulted. 

Expenditures for the army were 
slashed to such an extent that Hun- 
garians became ashamed of their 
shabby force of 35,000 men. Later, as 
countries all around them joined the 
frantic race to prepare for war, and 
proudly held vast military reviews, 
Hungary was forced to join the mad 
hullabaloo. 


The saddest lesson learned was that 


nations and cities should stay out of 
business. Hungary and the city of 
Budapest in boom times had got into 
all sorts of ventures, under the im- 
pression that it was a good way to 
make a lot of money. Later the nation 
found that it was losing millions 
through government-owned railways, 
iron works, and coal mines. It has 
tried for seven years to get rid of its 
coal mines and iron works, but private 
capitalists are too wise to touch them. 

In 1935-1936, Hungary lost $12,- 
000,000 in these state businesses. 
Through reorganization and economies 


In spite of war scares, life is calm along 
Budapest’s tree-lined Boulevards. 


and improvement in business con- 
ditions the losses have been cut to 


_about $3,000,000 a year. Hungary has 


found that at best such government- 
owned projects pay little more than 
could be collected in taxes if they were 
in private hands. In bad times the loss 
must be made up by taxpayers. 

Those taxpayers in Hungary have 
taken terrific punishment. They hardly 
could have been blamed if they had 
decided to give up and let the mort- 
gage holder foreclose on the old home- 
stead. The income tax reaches down 
so far as to take $2 from the man 
whose income is only $200 a year. 
Capital levies have taken so much 
from business that some important 
executives cannot afford to have a 
motor car. And additional levies of 
from 5 to 20 per cent are coming, to 
get money for the new army. 

A Hungarian in Budapest told me: 
“One of the fine things Tyler did was 
to handle us so that we retained our 
pride in our country. When a man, 
once rich, becomes poor and deep in 
debt he is likely to lose his self- 
respect. So it is with a nation. Tyler 
was like an athletic coach, encouraging 
us when we were far behind in the 
game. ‘You are a great race,’ he would 
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say. ‘You can’t be licked.’ And we 
came through, not ashamed because we 
practically were in rags but proud tha 
we had so cheerfully sacrificed oy; 
way to recovery.” 

Royall Tyler is a strange person to 
be a master of the complicated sub. 
ject of government finance. He doesn; 
like figures. When he adds a colum 
he usually gets the wrong answer. His 
father was headmaster at Adams 
Academy in Quincy and died when 
Tyler was 13. Europe has been his 
home for more than 30 years. He was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford in 
England, at the Sorbonne and Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques in Paris, and at 
Salamanca in Spain. He is a charm. 
ing, cultured gentleman of 54, one of 
those true cosmopolites seldom found 
outside romantic novels of _ inter. 
national intrigue, but nevertheless a 
complete American. Now he is work- 
ing with the Financial Committee of 
the League of Nations, still keeping an 
eye on Hungary, in the League’s mag. 
nificent Palace in Geneva—usually 
smiling, with his coat off, his sus- 
penders showing and perspiration on 
his brow. 

At the beginning of the war Tyler 
joined the American embassy in Paris 
as a volunteer worker. When we got 
into the fight he was placed in the 
Intelligence Department because of 
his knowledge of Europe and its 
languages. He was a major when the 
war ended. 

Colonel House then drafted him as 
an expert for the Peace Conference, 
but the United States delegation was 
not impressed by his pet prophecy— 
that if they cut up Austria-Hungary, 
Germany some day would grab the 
pieces. After the Conference he labored 
for the Reparations Commission, with 
a staff of 1000, dividing German ship- 
ping among the victorious nations, 
managing deliveries of such products 
as dyestuffs and heavy steel, which 
Germany in those so-different days 
was using to pay part of its debts. 

Hungary has had two financial 
crises, and Tyler has been in both. 
The League of Nations chose him to go 
there in 1924, as assistant to the late 
Jeremiah Smith, a Boston lawyer 
whose name is venerated by Hungarians 
to-day because he actually gave his 
life for their country. Smith was in 
charge of rehabilitating Hungary with 
$71,000,000 that the League had per- 
suaded foreign banks to lend when 
Hungary’s printing-press currency fell 
so low that it took 14,000 paper 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Conquerors Conundrum 


Japan’s problem is one of digestive capacity. 
Will she bite off more than she can chew? 


By GEORGE FIELDING ELLIOT 


N May 19 the long-beleaguered 
.) railway junction of Suchow, 

at the crossing of the Lung- 
Hai and Tientsin-Pukow Railways, 
fell at last into Japanese hands 
after several months of sanguinary 
fighting during which the Chinese had 
gained local successes which did much 
to undermine Japanese military pres- 
tige. 

The fall of: Suchow accomplished 
two things for Japan: it gave them pos- 
session of a railway directly linking 
their northern and southern occupied 
areas, communication between which 
had hitherto been entirely by sea; and 
it seemed to open the way for a direct 
advance upon the temporary Chinese 
capital at Hankow, the seat of power 
of Chiang Kai-shek, to whose elimina- 
tion as a factor in Chinese affairs Japan 
is firmly committed. 

The direction this advance was to 
take was soon apparent, as the Japa- 
nese pushed steadily west along the 
Lung-Hai “corridor”; their immediate 
objective was Chengchow, where the 
north-south Peiping-Hankow railway 
crosses the Lung-Hai. At that point they 
could turn southward on Hankow. 

The Chinese, having succeeded in 
extricating the greater part of their 
armies from the Suchow area without 
catastrophic losses, put up a good 
fight for Chengchow; so good that at 
one time the 15th Japanese Division 
commanded by the famous Lieuten- 
ant General Kenji Doihara—known 
as the “Lawrence of Manchuria”, more 
for his secret-service than for his mili- 
tary accomplishments —- was sur- 
rounded and in imminent danger of 
being wiped out. He was, however, re- 
lieved in the very nick of time, and 
with some 200,000 men the Japanese 
pushed on for Chengchow. 

Its fall seemed imminent. But, just 
to the northward, the Yellow River— 
known for centuries as “China’s sor- 
tow’—runs seaward between the 
enormous dikes which rise above the 
level of the surrounding plain. On 
June 11, when already reports were 
arriving of the entry of Japanese ad- 


vance elements into Chengchow, the 
Chinese dynamited the great dykes, 
and the flooding river swept out 
through the gap and spread devasta- 
tion and death southeastward into the 
province of Honan. It carried away the 
Lung-Hai railroad over a distance of 
miles; it destroyed great quantities of 
Japanese war material; and it put an 
end for the summer, at least, to any 
Japanese hope of entering Chengchow. 
The loss in Chinese property and lives 
was very great, not only from the im- 
mediate effects, but from starvation and 
disease afterward. But from Chinese 
sources came no complaints; only re- 
joicing that “China’s sorrow” had be- 
come, for once, “China’s savior.” 


|= Japanese, however, were not 
thus to be denied. They had already 
been making some tentative attempts to 
advance up the Yangtze River directly 
on Hankow, using the river as their 
line of communications. These opera- 
tions now became their main effort. 
Anking was taken by a landing party 
supported by warships on the river, 
and became an advance base for fur- 
ther amphibious operations of the same 
nature. The Chinese defended Kiuki- 
ang, particularly, with great tenacity; 
but on June 27 the Japanese broke 
through the boom defenses* at Ma- 
tung. Confused and desperate fighting 
followed, and the Japanese began suf- 
fering severely from heat, insects and 
disease. But by August Kiukiang fell. 

Almost simultaneously, _ border 
clashes with Russia on the Siberian 
frontier flared into open fighting, and 
the Yangtze campaign was checked in 
fear that a full-dress war with the 
Soviet Union might develop in the 
north. Reinforcements were hurried 
northward; for a few days the world 
expected hourly to hear that the long- 
awaited Second Russo-Japanese War 
had broken out. But it failed to arrive. 
The Chang-ku-feng “incident” was set- 
tled, at least for the moment, by nego- 
tiations. 


* A boom is a chain of logs to intercept or 
retard the advance of a vessel. 
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The Japanese asserted that they were 
about to begin “the biggest offensive 
of the war” south of Kiukiang, headed 
for Nanchang, the Chinese air base. 
Like the great northern war, this of- 
fensive fizzled. North of the Yangtze, 
flood waters were again used to check 
a Japanese advance. And Krasnaia 
Svezda, Red Army paper, announced 
the formation in the Shanghai-Nanking 
area of a new “Fourth Army” of Com- 
munist-trained guerillas, who testified 
to their presence by activities which 
included the blowing up of four 
bridges on the Shanghai-Hangchow 
railway. 

During September the Yangtze cam- 
paign continued with bitter fighting. 
The Chinese defended themselves gal- 
lantly in the vicinity of Teian, south 
of Kiukiang; almost simultaneously 
with the fall of this place, another 
Japanese column forced the crossing 
of the Fu River and drove into Yang- 
sin. North of the Yangtze, the Japanese 
took Sinyang, on the Peiping-Hankow 
railway, and advanced southward on 
the threatened capital. Again and again 
during this period, Hankow was 
bombed by Japanese airplanes. 

On October 12 came a diversion. 
Japanese troops landed at Bias Bay, 
northeast of Hong Kong, and ad- 
vanced inland on Canton. That they 
were emboldened to this long-contem- 
plated step by the events in Europe 
which culminated in the Munich agree- 
ment, there can be little doubt. Hitherto 
they had been reluctant to invade so 
directly a British “zone of influence,” 
to take steps which must result in the 
cutting off of the trade of a great Brit- 
ish commercial colony. Now they 
acted; and on October 21, with sur- 
prisingly little resistance, they entered 
Canton. Rumors immediately arose— 
rumors the truth of which is not yet 
determined—that the Chinese com- 
mander in Canton, General Yu Han- 
mu, had sold out to the invader. How- 
ever this may have been, the Japanese 
were in the great southern seaport; 
and Hankow’s main line of supply 
from the outer world was cut. 
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After that the end—for Hankow— 
was not long in coming. On October 
25, Chiang Kai-shek fled from the city, 
removing himself by air to Chungking 
—many miles westward on the Yangtze 
River—to which point the Chinese gov- 
ernment offices had some time since 
been removed. The following day the 
leading elements of the Japanese army 
entered Hankow. 

In one sense, it was a great triumph; 
its effect on Japanese prestige was most 
uplifting. But from the strictly military 


point of view it must be pointed out 
that at Hankow, as at Suchow and 
elsewhere, the Chinese army had suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing with the bulk 
of its men, guns and stores. They in- 
flicted on the Japanese, in four months 
of fighting, very severe losses; and they 
are still an “army in being,” more 
than a million strong with from six 
months’ to a year’s supply of muni- 
tions in hand. 

What will Japan do now? That is a 
question which only future events can 
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answer. Certainly the time is swiftly 
approaching when Japan must begin 
to cash in on her vast efforts and vast 
expenditures in the “China incident.” 
She holds the whole railway system of 
China north of the Yangtze, the prin- 
cipal seaports south of that river, and 
the line of the river itself{—the most 
important line of communications in 
all China—from Hankow to its mouth. 
She may stop, now, and consolidate 
these gains. That she intends something 
of this sort is indicated by the fact 
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that she has obtained the consent of 
the old Chinese war-lord, Wu Pei-fu, 
to head a Chinese “puppet administra- 
tion” at Peiping, which promises full 
economic cooperation with Japan. 

But it is also possible that, while 
the consolidation process is going on, 
Japan may still endeavor to come to a 
inal reckoning with Chiang Kai-shek. 
The military position of the latter, pro- 
viding the morale of his followers 
holds up, is very strong in one sense. 

€ is now in a country almost inacces- 
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sible from the east; the Japanese war- 
ships will not find it easy to force their 
way through the tremendous gorges 
of the Yangtze, and there is almost no 
other means of their forces getting into 
the western country where Chiang has 
taken refuge. Communications with the 
outer world, however, are still open to 
Chiang by means of a recently com- 
pleted motor-road to Yunnan-fu, where 
a railway from Haiphong in French 
Indo-China has its terminus, and an- 
other road which runs over the moun- 
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tains and down to a railhead in British 
Burma. Only some sort of agreement 
between England and France on the 
one hand and Japan on the other could 
close these roads to the Chinese leader ; 
such an agreement is far from being 
impossible at the moment. 

Japan may also try to hook up Can- 
ton with Hankow by extending her 
power north and south along the 
Hankow-Canton railway. But it must 
not be forgotten that in so doing she 

(Continued on page 33) 





The Coming Struggle 
Over Taxation 


HE new Congress which convenes in 

January faces a clash over the tax- 

ation question which may easily 
turn into the major controversy of the 
session. Lines already have been laid 
for a show-down as to whether the 
Federal taxing powers henceforth are 
to be used to raise money for the sup- 
port of Federal duties, the purpose 
for which they were originated, or as 
another weapon in the plan to redis- 
tribute or spread more evenly among 
the population the resources and 
wealth of the United States. 

Two skirmishes have been fought 
around these questions since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt entered the White 
House. The Administration won the 
first round, but it had to retreat in 
the second clash. Since no policy has 
been determined or forced, by a defi- 
nite balance of power in favor of 
either of the schools of taxation prin- 
ciples, both sides to the controversy 
have expressed the thought they would 
welcome a real test. 


The initiative in the fight probably 


will be taken by the Administration. 
This is especially likely since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, after a partial defeat 
last Spring at the hands of a con- 
servative bloc in the Senate, said in 
effect he considered that defeat only 
a temporary retreat, and not an actual 
reversal for what is perhaps the most 
revolutionary tax theory advocated by 
an Administration since the adoption 
of the income-tax principle by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The antagonists in the tax battle are 
led on the one side by the President 
himself; on the other by the tall, 
drawling Senator from Mississippi, 
Pat Harrison, who wields extraordi- 
nary authority as Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

It was Senator Harrison who, in the 
last session, took a House bill writ- 
ten in all essentials by Administration 
advisers and stripped it into a com- 
promise form acceptable to business. 
Moreover, he did this at a time when, 
with the exception of the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, the Administration was put- 
ting everything through it wanted. 


By CHARLES W. B. HURD 


Senator Harrison is no less mili- 
tant now. The question lies in whether 
his prestige and power over Govern- 
ment financing has grown larger or 
smaller. Complete defeat of the so- 
called purge program directed by 
President Roosevelt against unfriendly 
Democratic Senators would indicate 
that Senator Harrison may at least 
repeat his success in compromise, if 
defeat of the purge program in the 
Democratic primaries meant that the 
public wishes Congress to legislate 
on its own and not at the direction 


of the White House. 


us issue is one of the few clear- 
cut ones in the welter of current po- 
litical differences which can be stated 
in comparatively simple terms. The 
conservative group of tax students, 
for whom Senator Harrison is spokes- 
man and chief tactician, view Federal 
revenues as a means of support for the 
Federal establishment, to be collected 
in whatever amount is necessary to 
balance a wisely administered budget. 
They believe taxes should be levied on 
as equitable a basis as possible, on 
the basis of ability to pay, and that 
the burden should be spread further 
by broadening of the income-tax base. 

This conservative group believes in 
a balanced budget as the surest guar- 
antee of the historic American econo- 
my, with business regulated by Gov- 
ernment for essential public protec- 
tion, but not run by Government or 
under an excessive amount of con- 
trol in the conduct of what have up 
to now been considered private affairs. 
Only by following that course, they 
argue, can capital and savings be en- 
couraged to resume their normal flow, 
and recovery be placed on a sound 
basis. If the modern world is to be 
described in terms of “isms” their 
views are the essence of “capitalism,” 
with a few concessions which will be 
noted later. 

Opposed to that stand is an influen- 
tial group of White House advisers 
who have the President’s support, who 
believe that capitalism must be re- 
vamped into an instrument, rather 
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than the master, of business, and who 
view the taxing power of the Govern. 
ment as the logical method with which 
to bring about this reform. 

This group conceived the original 
capital-gains and undistributed-profits 
tax levies, and put: them through Con. 
gress. They endeavored to broaden 
and strengthen this portion of the 
revenue legislation in the 1937 Tax 
Act, only to be pushed backward in 
their efforts by Senator Harrison and 
his assistants in the legislative fight, 

The Administration tax experts not 
only were checked in the Senate, but 
before that blow they experienced an. 
other defeat in the House where that 
ordinarily docile body voted down 
the Administration on the “third-bas- 
ket tax,” a newly invented levy de 
signed to penalize closely held cor. 
porations. 

If the “third-basket” is not revived 
by the Administration, its counterpart 
may be looked for in some phase of 
legislation to be introduced into the 
new Congress, for this proposal is 
effectively the cap-stone of taxation re- 
forms as conceived by the “reform 
group.” 

The latter school obviously views 
Federal taxation as a means of sup- 
porting Federal expenditures; but by 
its statements of views and by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s own speeches and 
acts, this goal apparently is secondary 
to the role it expects taxes to play 
in revamping the economy of the 
country. Many observers believe, on 
the basis of the Administration’s rec: 
ord thus far, that balancing of the 
budget is not considered a very seri 
ous item by the group which has the 
White House ear and which speaks its 
taxation views, except as something 
to be considered in the remote future. 

Behind the taxation debate lie two 
theories which are irrevocably op: 
posed, and which are deeper and more 
serious than any mere consideration 
of the means of raising revenues. 

The conservative group, led by Ser: 
ator Harrison and supported among 
others by the veteran Senator Carter 
Glass, holds the theory that business 
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recovery and future stability were best 
assured by giving business and in- 
yestors an opportunity to lay plans 
based on temperate and established 
revenue measures which would per- 
mit the rebuilding of surpluses. Such 
policies, this group asserts, would en- 
courage investors to go again into the 
capital market and place their savings 
to work in new forms. 


le conservative group—sometimes 
referred to as “Tories,” with the word 
used in epithetic tone—is not a re- 
actionary one, for it has accepted 
many reforms sponsored by the Ad- 
ministration. Among other New Deal 
laws, its members have supported 
quite generally the reforms embodied 
in the Securities and Exchange Act. 
They advocated and supported bank- 
ing reforms now current. They have 
met the Administration in full meas- 
ue on the principle of assessing 
special taxes on the profits of specu- 
lation. They proved at the last session 
that they will endorse “moderate” 
levies on excess profits and undis- 
tributed profits, since additional rev- 
enue is so badly needed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The difference between the conserva- 
tives and the more “progressive” 
group of tax advocates lies more in 
the realm of basic theory than in fact. 
The - Administration group seeks 
through its tax measures—the ques- 
tion of revenue being an important but 
secondary consideration—to “correct” 
those practices which make it possible 
for an individual or a small group of 
individuals to get possession of ex- 
traordinary amounts of capital. 

They seek to accomplish that objec- 
tive in a variety of ways revolving 
around corporate structures, since it 
is generally conceded that surtaxes on 
individual incomes already have been 
pushed upward to the highest peak at 
which they can be maintained with- 
out driving the fortunes of the wealthy 
persons further into the field of tax- 
exempt securities. 

The first two steps in the reform tax 
program were achieved with the enact- 
ment of tax laws that penalized cor- 
porations which laid aside reserves 
from earnings above an arbitrary 
point considered as “normal.” The 
idea behind this legislation was to 
accelerate the circulation and money 
and the putting of it into the hands 
of investors who, it was assumed, 
would spend it. 

The next move—balked by the 
House this year before the Senate had 








a chance to pass upon it—was an at- 
tempt to create the “third-basket” law, 
under which corporations held by a 
limited number of persons would be 
assessed special taxes on corporate 
income so great that those firms would 
find it more profitable to issue shares 
to the public and thereby extend own- 
ership and control of them over a 
large group. , 

Debate on the floor of the House 
frequently cited the name of Henry 
Ford as one example of an owner 
of a closely held corporation at whom 





Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, who is expected to lead the fight 


on the Administration’s “third-basket 
tax’? if it is revived at the next session 
of Congress. 


the legislation was aimed. It is claimed 
by proponents of these tax proposals 
that the future economic security of 
the country is best insured by meas- 
ures which force the constant cir- 
culation of corporate income and 
which have the effect of breaking 
up small groups controlling large 
sums of capital. On those accumula- 
tions they blame the stock market 
boom of 1928-29, and the slow process 
of recovery from the depression of 
1932. 

The taxation debate at times devel- 
ops into an economic debate in which 
each side blames the other for identi- 
cal ills and holds out its own pro- 
posals as the only sure method by 
which to achieve sound recovery. Just 
as the Administration group may be 
considered radical in its tax proposals, 
so there is a contrary group so wed- 
ded to the idea that the pre-1933 for- 
mula was the only proper one that 
it regards Senator Harrison, who 
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hardly fits the part, among the radicals. 

As near as can be determined, how- 
ever, the Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee occupies a middle 
ground between the two extremes. His 
strength of leadership lies largely in 
the fact that he knows, as a veteran 
politician, the value of compromise, 
just as does President Roosevelt. 

A contest between the President and 
Senator Harrison over taxes promises 
extraordinarily interesting maneuver- 
ing because each is loath to drop a 
fight without achieving some result. 
In the forthcoming tussle there will 
be neither overwhelming victory for 
either side nor a stalemate. 

Observers believe, however, that on 
the eve of the new Congress, Senator 
Harrison has unusually good prospects 
for winning the larger victory. For 
one thing, conservative feeling in the 
Congress has been stiffened by the 
failure of the purge. Bearing witness 
of that failure is the return to the 
Senate of Walter F. George of Georgia, 
who is one of Senator Harrison’s 
senior lieutenants on the Finance Com- 
mittee. In addition to that evidence 
of change of public sentiment, the 
new Congress would appear to be less 
amenable to White House influence 
than its recent predecessors. 

As another factor, Senator Harri- 
son has indicated that he will take 
the initiative and possibly blanket any 
Administration proposals by moving 
quickly to broaden the income tax 
base, an action which alone might di- 
vert attention from all other consider- 
ations, and one which certainly would 
“steal the show” if it were coupled 
with the President’s own proposal to 
remove special exemptions from secur- 
ities currently issued as tax-exempt. 

Obviously the complete taxation 
philosophy for a long future will not 
be established in the next session, but 
since it is the fourth and last Congress 
for the normal two terms of a Presi- 
dent’s career it represents Mr. Roose- 
velt’s last opportunity to assert the 
Administration theory. 

If the attempt is made in full force 
and fails, it is not inconceivable that 
this failure would turn into an un- 
completed item which would give the 
President’s followers one more rea- 
son for advocating a third term in 
order to complete his program of re- 
form. That conclusion is, of course, 
simply speculation; but no major 


question in Washington today can be 
separated at this stage from specula- 
tive possibilities dealing with the 
future. 





Holy Terror in Palestine 


Great Britain married herself to a problem in 
the Holy Land from which there is no divorce 


ing with the Arab-Jew problem 

in Palestine is the River Jordan. 
A sluggish, foul, muddy stream, its 
sacred waters meander across burn- 
ing deserts and through eroded lime- 
stone hills that form a valley “con- 
sidered to be a great rift in which a 
large section of the earth’s crust has 
been let down between a series of 
faults.” 

England’s sidestepping of a world 
war by selling the Czechs down the 
river was child’s play compared to 
her finding a solution to this Holy 
Land crisis. The wrath is upon 
Mighty Albion, and there is no way 
of fleeing. There is no safe channel 
between Scylla and Charybdis. Flames 
of religious hatred sweep over Pales- 
tine with the fury of a forest fire 
fanned by a tornado, and Britain faces 
the stark reality of being unable to 
prevent a Holy War from spreading 


Gn of British policy in deal- 


to all her colonies inhabited by Mos- . 


lems, unless she betrays the Jews, and 
that spells trouble, too. Meanwhile a 
state akin to anarchy reigns along the 
River Jordan. 

The vendetta is racially absurd. 
Both Arab and Jew are Semitic, each 
claiming descent from Abraham. Yet 
their differences are religious, and as 
irreconcilable as truth and falsity. 
Each claims Palestine as his partic- 
ular Holy Land. The Jew maintains 
that since history began the history 
of the Jews has been mainly the his- 
tory of Palestine. The Arab contends 
that Palestine has been his home for 
1500 years, and that Arabs represent 
the predominant population—900,000 
Arabs against 400,000 Jews. 

However, the Palestine that each 
claims has been conquered and recon- 
quered innumerable times during its 
6000 years of history. As long ago 
as 1700 years before Christ, the Isra- 
elites had to flee from Palestine. They 
have been forced to make many simi- 
lar migrations since, particularly after 
the Holy Land was conquered by the 
Arabs in 633 A.D. But Jewish love 
of Palestine has never died. Through- 


By LINTON WELLS 


British troops arriving in Haifa, Pales- 
tine, to check Arab terrorism. 


out the centuries members of the tribes 
of Israel have returned time and again 
to the banks of the Jordan, always to 
endure persecution at the hands of 
Arabs, Turks, or whoever was then in 
possession. 

The present agitation to create a 
Jewish state in Palestine began late 
in the nineteenth century; but Turk- 
ish and therefore Islamic rule blocked 
all Jewish efforts. Then came the 
World War. 

In 1915, Great Britain realized that 
Arab support was vitally necessary. 
The Arabs were restive under Turk- 
ish rule. Turkey was at war against 
the Allies and imperiling Britain’s 
lifeline to India and the Far East. 
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The British decided to fan the gloy. 
ing spark of Arab nationalism into 
an explosive force. 

Emissaries were sent to Hussein, 
the Shereef of Holy Mecca, promising 
that in return for Arab assistance the 
greater part of Turkey’s Arab prov. 
inces would become independent. Be. 
lieving that Palestine was to be in. 
cluded in this sphere of independ- 
ence, the Arabs cast their lot with the 
Allies. With Arab aid—inspired and 
led by Lawrence of Arabia, the Un- 
crowned King of the Arabs—General 
Allenby captured Jerusalem in Decem- 
ber, 1917, and the Turkish Empire 
disintegrated. 

Leaders of the Zionist Movement 
had not been inactive during those 
perilous years, and the age-old ques- 
tion of making Palestine an independ- 
ent Jewish state was revived. Zionists 
made it clear that continued Jewish 
war support depended upon a British 
policy in favor of such a state. Eng. 
land needed Jewish aid badly, particu- 
larly financial aid. So in Novem. 
ber, 1917, the late Lord Balfour, then 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, perpe- 
trated one of history’s most monstrous 
ambiguities. Writing to the Zionist 
leader, Lord Rothschild, Balfour made 
promises which were to cause years 
of bloody strife in Palestine and lead 
to present-day chaotic terror. His 
famous—or infamous, as you please— 
Balfour Declaration contained these 
words: 

“His Majesty’s Government view 
with favor the establishment in Pales 
tine of a national home for Jewish 
people and will use their best efforts 
to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and_ religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish commu: 
nities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.” 

Quite logically, Jews always have 
read this Balfour Declaration in one 
way. And in the light of British 
promises to them more than two yeal 
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before, Arabs always with equal logic 
have read it the opposite way. Great 
Britain apparently had promised to 
restore Palestine to each as an inde- 
pendent state. 

After the World War nothing hap- 
pened for a while. Then in 1920 
Palestine was placed under a man- 
date by the League of Nations and 
England was charged with putting the 
Balfour Declaration into effect. Pre- 
viously the wily boys in Europe tried 
to shoulder the United States with 
the Palestine mandate, but Washing- 
ton sidestepped it and thus avoided a 
lng and continuous headache. 


— mandate came into opera- 
tion in 1923. Whitehall meanwhile 
had reached the conclusion that an 
independent Jewish state in the Holy 
land was an utter impossibility—at 
kast pending the arrival of the mil- 
lnnium. At first the trusting victori- 
ous Arabs had not been indisposed to 
welcome their “Semitic brothers” 
back to Palestine. Then they began 
to realize that England had no inten- 
tio of fulfilling promises to turn Pal- 
etine over to them as an independent 
Arab state. So in 1920 and again in 
1921 serious disorders broke out in the 
Holy Land. The Britich quelled them. 
4s Jewish immigration increased, as 
lewish leaders proclaimed their plans 
to rule Palestine, the resentful Arabs 
launched a campaign of terrorism. 
british troops put down a rebellion in 
1924, and again in 1933 and 1936. 
Arab losses were considerable and 
Arah antagonism toward the Jew, 
ad toward British raj also, grew 
immeasurably. 

British officialdom hoped that in the 
course of time Arabs and Jews would 
ink their differences in a common 
Palestinian citizenship, especially if 
pressure were brought to bear. But in 
1936, after fifteen years of bloody 
trife, another commission—the sixth 
—was appointed to investigate this 
vexatious problem and recommend a 
‘olution. Lord Robert Peel and his 
Royal Commissioners studied the situ- 
ation for months and on July 7, 1937, 
issued their report and recommenda- 
tions, 

After confessing to having broken 
unfulfillable promises to both Arabs 
and Jews—that Britain had sold the 
same pup twice—the Royal Commis- 
‘ion recommended that Palestine be 
divided into three parts—a Jewish 
‘ate, a British mandate over the Holy 
laces, and an Arab state. The Jewish 
tate would contain nearly all the best 


and most fruitful land in Palestine— 
chiefly land which the Jews have made 
productive—together with the coun- 
try’s only deep-sea harbor, at Haifa. 
The Arab state would include the 
greater portion of Palestine, largely 
unproductive desert and mountains. 
The British Mandated Territory would 
lie between as a heavily armed, strate- 
gically placed umpire, yet be common 
ground to both Jew and Arab. 

This judgment of Solomon was vio- 
lently damned by Arabs and Jews 
alike. The British cannot partition Pal- 
estine without the consent of the 
Permanent Mandate Commission at 
Geneva—and also over the United 
States’ protests, incidentally. So it was 
laid before the Commission at Geneva 
where it received a far from cordial 
reception. Washington didn’t like it, 
either. 

Until the partition idea was: re- 
vealed, the Arab terrorist campaign 
had been directed chiefly against Jews 
chosen at random; it was well planned 
and organized, but spasmodic rather 
than continuous. Naturally the Jews 
retaliated; but the toll in Arabs killed 
was low. After the Peel Report in 
1937, rioting in Palestine grew in vio- 
lence, Arab attention now being di- 
rected toward His Majesty’s armed 
forces and representatives. British offi- 
cials and soldiers were murdered ruth- 
lessly, together with Jews, as guerilla 
bands of Arabs harassed the country. 

British warships were rushed to 


Haifa and Jaffa. Additional British 
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troops were landed in the Holy Land 
until today more than 20,000 Tom- 
mies are supporting the large and well 
organized Palestine police force. Mar- 
tial law was declared in some sections, 
then extended to cover the entire coun- 
try. Rewards totalling tens of thou- 
sands of pounds were offered for the 
arrests of Arab assassins. 


nied the British began a 
relentless campaign to crush Arab 
terrorism. Arab leaders were arrested 
and held for deportation, Arab soci- 
eties were disbanded, Arabs were 
killed for resisting. British punitive 
expeditions scoured the countryside, 
skirmishing sporadically with Arab 
tribesmen. Royal Air Force planes 
bombed Arab villages, machine-gunned 
guerilla bands, reconnoitred for foot 
soldiers. 

But the hardy, fearless, well-armed 
Arabs continued to challenge British 
authority with such success that to- 
day that authority faces destruction. 
Nowhere under the Union Jack—not 
even in the turbulent Northwest Prov- 
ince of India—are such scenes of dis- 
order being witnessed as those in Pal- 
estine. And the reasonable fear is 
that soon they will find repetition in 
other parts of the empire as the 
Islamic world takes up the sword. 

As rule-of-the-gun intensified in Pal- 
estine, the Peel partition plan faded 
into another (the Woodhead) commis- 
sion to consider its application. This 
merely increased the anger of the 
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Arabs. Last August, Moslem leaders in 
neighboring Iraq, which recently 
slipped out from under a British man- 
date, met and jolted the entire empire 
with a resolution in favor of a jihad 
or Holy War against Jews in Palestine 
and Britons everywhere. Their decree 
left those acquainted with the world 
of Islam with few illusions and con- 
siderable fears: 

“Allah said in His Holy Koran, ‘Let 
those emerge as a nation who evoke 
goodness and refrain from evil!’ 
Allah also said, ‘Harken unto Allah, 
ye faithful, and to His messenger when 
he calls upon you.’ 

“Know ye, all ye Moslems, that a 
jihad is your sacred duty for the glory 
of the word of Allah and the salva- 
tion of others. Hear ye, the Mosque el 
Aksa and its surroundings in Palestine 
have been suffering at the hands of 
imperialism expressed in terms of 
atrocities, destruction, robbery and 
ruin, all of which have been de- 
nounced by the entire world. 

“Remember, ye Moslems, Allah said 
in His Holy Koran, ‘I will lead you 
to an occupation that is profitable.’ 
The jihad will save you from purga- 
tory and its tortured.” 

To a True Believer nothing more is 
needed to urge him on to warfare 
against all infidels. The Moslems are 
noted for their homogeneity and single- 
track minds. There are more than two 
hundred million of them on earth, all 
automatically obedient to the orders 
of their holy leaders. Start them on the 
warpath and their fanatical religious 
enthusiasm will create havoc through- 
out the world. 


er for the welfare of the 
Christian world, the inviolable com- 
mand to start a general Holy War has 


not yet been issued from Mecca, 
although that day is approaching rap- 
idly if signs mean anvthing. In Octo- 
ber, delegates from eight Moslem 
countries met in Cairo and defiantly 
voted a demand that Britain not only 
repudiate the Balfour Declaration but 
also stop all Jewish immigration and 
leave the 400,000 Jews now in Pales- 
tine to the tender mercy of 900,000 
Arabs. They made it clear that the 
alternative was “or else.” 

Then on October 18 came an ulti- 
matum from Haj Amin Effendi el 
Husseini, Grand Mufti of Jerusalem— 
the brains of the Palestine revolt. 
From his exile home in Syria, whither 
he fled a year ago, came these demands 
from the spiritual head of the Pales- 
tine Arabs, president of the Moslem 


Supreme Council and Arab High 
Command: 

Jewish immigration 
must cease immediately. 

Complete independence and a na- 
tional government must be granted 
to the Arabs in Palestine. 

Great Britain must abandon the 
idea of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, as embodied in the Balfour 
Declaration. 

The British Mandate in Palestine 
must be terminated at once. 

Further sale .of land to Jews in 
Palestine must be absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

Great Britain must conclude a treaty 
with the Arabs of Palestine, similar to 
the Anglo-Egyptian, Anglo-Iraqi, and 
French-Syrian treaties, by which 
Britain would set up an Arab state 
in Palestine with full sovereignty and 
with the Jews having only minority 
rights. 

At this writing, the British answer 
has been to intensify efforts to stamp 
out Arab secret societies and destroy 
guerilla bands. British civil adminis- 
tration has been taken over by the mili- 
tary, and punitive expeditions are re- 
lentlessly scouring all sections of the 
country. When the Arab insurgents 
intrenched themselves in their sacred 
Old City of Jerusalem and launched a 
terroristic campaign of sniping and 
bombing, British troops drove them 
out and occupied the city, making ap- 


to Palestine 


‘proximately its twenty-eighth capture 


since King David’s historic exploit. 

England has seemed stubbornly re- 
solved to put down the Arab holy 
revolt in Palestine and damn the con- 
sequences of a general Moslem upris- 
ing. However, it is rumored in London 
that the partition plan will be aban- 
doned in the hope of restoring peace, 
so that an opportunity can be pro- 
vided for trying out a new plan which 
contemplates “strengthening and ex- 
panding the British administration of 
Palestine and enlisting the active co- 
operation of both Arabs and Jews on 
the promise that eventually a unified 
‘independent’ state will be set up under 
British supervision and with full pro- 
tection for the rights of the Arab 
majority and the Jewish and Christian 
minorities.” 

It is freely predicted that this will 
solve nothing. In the first place, it will 
not grant either Arabs or Jews the in- 
dependence each demands; secondly, 
the Arabs will be satisfied with nothing 
short of complete cessation of Jewish 
immigration, which of course the Jews 
refuse to countenance. 


Current H istory 


World Jewry is profoundly dissatis. 
fied with the manner in which Britajp 
has dealt with the Palestine situation, 
Ignoring the probable dangerous cop. 
sequences inherent in a pan-Arab yp. 
rising, the Zionists insist that the Brit. 
ish fulfill their promise to restore 
Palestine to the Jews and maintain jt 
as their national home without any 
hampering immigration restrictions, 

They argue that with Jewish perse. 
cution in totalitarian and other dicta. 
tor states, Palestine must be preserved 
for the Jews at all costs. They say that 
since compromise with the Arabs has 
failed, the hour for clear-cut decisions 
in favor of the Jews is at hand. They 
point out that any other course means 
humiliating surrender to force. These 
are debatable points, because the Jews 
have refused to compromise and capit- 
ulation to their demands would mean 
British surrender to their moral force. 

No nation is more interested in the 
Palestine situation than the United 
States. American Jews have some 
$200,000,000 invested there; 9000-odd 
American Jews have settled there; and 
the United States, under a convention 
signed with Great Britain in 1924, has 
the right to object to any change in 
Britain’s mandate over the Holy Land. 

Secretary of State Hull has prom- 
ised to consult with Great Britain. And 
on October 22, President Roosevelt let 
it be known that he and the govern- 
ment at Washington are “for the main- 
tenance of Palestine as a Jewish na- 
tional home without limitation.” More- 
over, ignoring the prospect of world: 
wide pan-Arab revolt, it was indicated 
that “everything within the power of 
the United States government would be 
done to prevent the curtailment of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine.” 

Although Washington is unable to 
prevent modifications in the British 
mandate and can only “decline to ac- 
cept as applicable to American inter- 
ests any modification affecting such 
interests, unless we have given our 
assent to them,” it is considered that 
this government is so situated that any 
protest it might make would be effec: 
tive. 

So the British Lion finds himself 
between the devil and deep blue sea. 
Moreover, in his paw is a thorn which 
has caused a wound to fester until 
gangrene is on the point of setting in, 
and the patient’s condition is rather 
critical. Doctor-statesmen search fran- 
tically for an antidote, unfortunately 
no nearer to success than were other 
Palestinian rulers during centuries of 


bloody history. 
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Red Star South 


Communism’s balance sheet in Latin America 
shows little ventured and even less gained 


By CARLETON BEALS 


POPULAR front candidate, Pedro 
A Aguirre Cerda, was elected 
President of Chile late in Oc- 
tober. Few men have had a more 
curious hodge-podge of supporters. 
Aguirre Cerda was backed by Com- 
munists, Socialists of many shades, 
Liberals, a large faction of Conserva- 
tives, Fascists, Nazis and the former 
dictator Carlos Ibaiiez. His victory at- 
tests to the fact that the Communist 
Party, though only a small minority 
sect, has been growing in Chile, the 
South American country hardest hit by 
lng world depression. Communists 
are said to hold more seats in the 
Chilean Congress than in the legisla- 
ture of any other country except the 
Soviet Union. 

But though the new set-up in Chile 
is in good part the result of present 
Communist strategy the world over, 
the outcome by no means represents a 
Communist victory. Opportunism here 
has defeated itself. The absurd group 
of backers behind Aguirre Cerda 
merely indicates a traditional victory 
of the “outs” over the “ins.” 

Aguirre Cerda is a millionaire plan- 
tation owner. He ran against Gustavo 
Ross, probably the wealthiest man in 
the country, whose coterie has been 
the ruling force behind the existing 
regime of President Alessandri. Ross 
had been working out an original sys- 
tem of rationalizing all Chilean indus- 
ty and placing it on a stgi-national- 
wed basis. The nitrate industry, pub- 
lic utilities and other enterprises were 
being forced into new big holding com- 
panies, jointly run by foreign capital 
(mostly American), native capital and 
the Government. Native capital, of 
which Ross was the spokesman, and 
the Government mostly held control; 
foreign capital provided the bulk of 
the properties. 

Aguirre Cerda is a mild-mannered 
liberal, a moderate. He was a compro- 
mise choice, the only sort who would 
hot arouse too much antagonism 


among such an ill-assorted coalition. 
But few of those behind him have such 
kindly views. He will be lucky if he 
can hold the show together. 

The two most vociferous elements in 
the new unwieldy combination are the 
Communists and Nacistas (Nazis) ; 
each is likely to want to stir the pud- 
ding. Their impatient militancy is as 
pronounced as elsewhere. The at- 
temped military coup by the Nazis last 
September is proof enough of that. 
Prophecy is not in order but passing 
the rocky rapids ahead 
is likely to be once 
more the task of the . 
strong man. The only 
one on the horizon, be- 
sides the presidential 
incumbent, is Carlos 
Ibanez. The gates may 
be reopened to resump- 
tion of power by him. In other words 
the answer may be the establishment 
of a totalitarian régime, supernational- 
istic, devoted to barter and other eco- 
nomic and commercial devices similar 
to those in the Reich. 

Ibafiez was the real choice of both 
Communists and Nazis. In order to 
keep peace with the Socialists, the 
Communists finally accepted Aguirre 
Cerda. When previously in office, 
Ibaiiez, exercising dictatorial powers, 
helped build up the Nazi movement, 
gave it government protection, allowed 
it to parade uniformed ten thousand 
strong through Santiago. He _ sup- 
pressed strikes bloodily with the army, 
destroyed all freedém of the press, and 
jailed or exiled Communists. The 
Cgmmunists have nothing on Ibafiez as 
far as political opportunism is con- 
cerned. For _ political expediency 
Ibaiez has announced a _ complete 
change of heart toward the Commu- 
nists. But his record shows that they 
are not likely to fare well once he has 
achieved his purposes. 

The Red Star of Communism has 
waxed and waned in South America 
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Pedro Aguirre Cerda, Popular Front annlis. 
date who was recently elected President of 


Chile, casts his ballot. 


according to circumstances. Certainly 
it is not one of the brightest or more 
powerful of the heavenly bodies in the 
sky of southern politics; but since 
1917 the doctrines of Marx and Lenin 
have attracted small groups of intel- 
lectuals and some workers and peas- 
ants in nearly all the countries. 

The fatherland of all Communist 
groups is, of course, the Soviet Union. 
So, although it is no longer directly 
active in Latin America, the Soviet gov- 
ernment is a real factor in affairs 
there. When a few years ago they were 
belligerently engaged in a diplomatic 


. and propaganda putsch in the southern 


countries, the Soviets never utilized the 
old-style imperialism of economic 
penetration, spheres of influence, po- 
litical overlordship or territorial con- 
quests. Theirs was a new type of im- 
perialism that has sought to bring 
under its sway the minds and hearts 
of the working class all over the world. 

Nor did the Soviet Union then or 
since depend on her nationals abroad, 
as do Germany and Italy, to help 
spread her particular brand of soci- 
ology. Few Russian emigrants have 
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gone to Hispanic America. Recent ar- 
rivals have been mostly White Rus- 
sians, painfully adjusting themselves 
to forced exile, bitter against Stalin et 
al. Only Argentina has a considerable 
Russian population, in good part Jew- 
ish and proletarian. 


N.: in expatriates but in the Com- 
munist movement congealed in the 
Moscow-dominated Comintern (the 
Communist International) does the 
Soviet Government exercise power in 
foreign affairs. Communist Party 
members from Mexico to Montevideo, 
from Capetown to Canton, must ad- 
here unquestioningly to the Party Line 
or suffer expulsion. Thus every Com- 
munist is a valuable unpaid agent for 
the Soviet Government. 

In the New World, the Soviets’ two 
most notable diplomatic ventures 
turned out badly. Take the case of 
Mexico. When Mexico resumed rela- 
tions with Russia, shortly after Plu- 
tarco Elias Caldes became President in 
1924, Foreign Commissar Tchitcherin 
tactlessly broadcast that Mexico would 
henceforth provide the Soviets a base 
of operation in the Americas. Calles 
tartly retorted that the new Soviet Le- 
gation would have to respect interna- 
tional law and Mexico’s sovereignty. 

As a result, when the first Minister, 
Petskovsky, a big-bearded revolution- 
ist with tobacco gnarled teeth, arrived 
in Mexico, he received a cool welcome. 
His tactlessness was phenomenal. AI- 
most immediately he utilized the daily 
press to attack the Mexican Regional 
Confederation of Labor (CROM), 
whose chief, Luis N. Morones, was a 
member of Calles’ cabinet. The lega- 
tion became the center for the most 
radical anti-governmental forces. Mex- 
ican labor and peasant leaders were 
sent off to Russia to be trained. Com- 
munist membership, hitherto insignifi- 
cant, began to climb. Various false- 
front organizations were launched and 
flourished — Friends of the Soviet 
Union, the Anti-Imperialist League, 
branches of Red Aid and Young Com- 
munists. 

Open Soviet aid to striking railway 
workers next contributed to ill-feeling. 
The Morones-controlled railway unions 
had failed to join a strike that had 
been declared illegal by the Govern- 
ment. When the Soviet railway work- 
ers in Moscow donated 50,000 pesos 
to the strike fund, the Mexican author- 
ities took the move as a deliberate 
affront. Mexico knew that no for- 
eign exchange was granted without 


In which country do the Com- 
munists now have more seats in the 
national legislature than in any 
state except the Soviet Union? 

In what Latin American country 
is the Communist movement strong- 
est? 

What Chilean statesman, branded 
“Communist” when he was out of 
power, called his opponents “Com- 
munist” when he became president? 

What is the strongest stimulus 
to the Communist movement in 
Brazil ? 

What is the APRA? 


These questions are answered in 
Mr. Beals’ article. 


the recommendation of the Soviet Min- 
ister in Mexico City. 

With the arrival of United States 
Ambassador Morrow in 1927, the 
growing conservative trend of the Mex- 
ican Government was intensified. Soon 
afterward Provisional President Portes 
Gil began to suppress labor and peas- 
ant organizations. Leaders were jailed 
without trial or assassinated. 

Petskovsky was supplanted by Ma- 
dame Kollontay, famous revolutionist 
of Tsarist days, former Minister to 
Norway, and author of Red Love. 
Though a cultivated and charming 
woman, who followed a passive policy 
of non-meddling, she was openly 
snubbed by Mexican  officialdom. 
Transferred back to Oslo, Madame 
Kollontay was not extended the cus- 
tomary protocol leave-taking. 

By this time Soviet foreign policy 
had shifted. Socialistic nationalism 
had largely replaced revolutionary 
crusading. Seeking now to placate the 
other nations of the world and secure 
recognition, Russia was soft-pedaling 
rampant propaganda and disavowed 
the extremist tactics they so recently 
had abetted. For this reason, Dr. 
Makar, a Jewish physician who had 
succeeded Madame Kollontay as Rus- 
sia’s Minister to Mexico, scarcely al- 
lowed a Mexican Communist inside 
the Legation. But it was too late 
for conciliation. Friction increased 
rapidly. Whatever the Communists in 
Russia did was blamed on the Soviet 
Legation and the Soviet Government. 
Radicals were actively suppressed; 
more peasant leaders were assassinated. 

The Mexican authorities, rightly or 
wrongly, became convinced of Soviet 
double-dealing when, toward the end of 
1929, the Moscow Comintern ordered 
Communists in all countries to protest 
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against Mexican persecutions. As a fe. 
sult, wild demonstrations were staged 
before Mexico’s legations and congy. 
lates; and when President-elect Orti, 
Rubio toured the United States, jp 
1929, our own Communists met his 
train everywhere with red banners. 
provocative placards and hoots. Mex. 
ico hesitated no longer. Mexican 
Foreign Minister Genaro Estrada, with. 
out even the courtesy of notifying Dr. 
Makar or handing him his passports, 
ordered the Soviet representative. 
through a general press release, to 
leave the country on the first boat. 

Under President Lazaro Cardenas, 
who came into office in 1934, the sit. 
uation in Mexico has changed. All or- 
ganizations—Communist, Fascist, lib- 
eral reactionary—are once more al- 
lowed full democratic rights. The Com- 
munist Party has come into the open 
again, under the leadership of Hernan 
Laborde, and is today probably 
stronger than in any other Hispanic 
American country. 


Tee OTHER main Soviet diplomatic 
venture in the Americas, that in Uru- 
guay, also turned out badly. Uru 
guay’s recognition was bought with 
cash trade orders. In 1925 a Soviet 
mission toured South America to per- 
suade governments to recognize Russia 
in return for purchases of raw materi- 
als. The large A.B.C. countries hastily 
made a pact not to extend recognition 
until all should agree. But Uruguay 
fell for the bait: about a million dol- 
lars worth of meat, hides, etc. 

From the new Soviet Legation in 
Uruguay much propaganda went out 
across all South America. Secret agi- 
tators appeared everywhere, especially 
in those countries which, hard hit by 
depression, were experiencing govern- 
mental turnovers. Disorder favored 
Comintern recruiting. 

Out of these multiple efforts grew 
the Confederacién Obrera  Latino- 
Americana, affiliated with the Moscow 
Red International. In 1931, in Mon- 
tevideo, capital of Uruguay, it cele- 
brated, under the wing of the Soviet 
Legation, an inter-American Congress 
that was attended by representatives 
from most of Hispanic America. This 
Congress remains the high-water mark 
of Communist and Soviet influence in 
Latin America. 

A Soviet trading agency for South 
America, the Iuyamtorg Corporation, 
was set up in Buenos Aires to introduce 
Russian handicrafts, movies, fine 
woods, embroideries, tovs, bicyels, 
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,, Regular steamship service was 
wblished between Russia, Montevi- 
) and Buenos Aires. Through heavy 
chases of raw materials, the Soviets 
ied without success to persuade the 
ious governments to extend recog- 





ition. 

five years later, in 1931, General 
iburu, who had set up a dictatorship 
, Argentina by a coup d'etat, raided 
Soviet trading office. The police 
targed that it had been promoting a 
mmmunist plot. Iuyamtorg removed 
; headquarters to Montevideo. A 
ww years later, Uruguay, where Gen- 
nl Terra had seized power, broke off 
ations with the Soviets and soon 
ierward, in December, 1935, Iuyam- 
mg had to liquidate its affairs en- 


i ely. 










HUS ENDED all Soviet diplomatic and 
ade efforts in Latin America. But 
diplomacy has failed, the Comintern 
ill operates. American Communists 
ave been sent as secret agents to Cuba, 
lexico, Puerto Rico and Haiti; Ger- 
nan and American Communists have 
en sent to Brazil; Italian and other 
Sommunists to Argentina, Uruguay, 
md Peru. What with the numerous 
nilitary dictatorships and the general 
uppression of civil liberties so fre- 
ent in Hispanic America, the Com- 
munists have had no easy row to hoe 
ire, and have had to work under- 
sound for the most part. 

Radical nationalist and anti-imperi- 
tliss movements, too, have arisen to 
ispute Communist control over the 
masses. In Mexico, the National Revo- 
litionary Party has often reiterated its 
pposition to Communism. In Cuba, 
te Agrarian Party, Young Cuba, the 
Autenticos (Grau group) and _ the 
\B.C. movements have had far more 
fluence than the Communists. In 
feru, popular sentiment falls in behind 
Haya de la Torre, leader of the Amer- 
tan Popular Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA), a nationalist union of the 
proletariat, peasants, middle class and 
fen native capitalists with an anti- 
imperialistic program to bring into 
power a democratic, semi-Marxian, 
mi-Fascist regime. 

In their earlier and more militant 
riod, the Communists were bitterly 
posed to APRA, circulating quanti- 
its of a pamphlet by the Cuban, Julio 
Antonio Mella, which denounced Haya 
nd his party. Now, however, in obedi- 
fe to Popular Front tactics, the Com- 
tunists have finally made an about- 


lice and seek desperately, though 











































thus far without any success, to per- 
suade Haya to enter a Popular Front 
with them. 

It is difficult, owing to numerous 
dictatorial regimes, to know the pres- 
ent-day strength of organized Com- 
munism. Dictators brand all oppon- 
ents, even the most conservative, as 
“Communists.” Dr. Samuel Guy In- 
man, head of Protestant missionary 
work in Latin America, has pointed out 
that when President Alessandri of 
Chile, a decided conservative, was in 
exile, he was called “Communist.” 
When he got back into power he called 
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bardo Toledano shortly after he made 
a visit with other labor leaders to the 
Soviet Union. For a time the organiza- 
tion followed the Communist Party 
Line. More recently it has swung over 
to the Amsterdam Trade Union Inter- 
national. Toledano has since had nu- 
merous serious altercations with the 
Communists and insists that labor fol- 
low a Mexican pattern. A moving 
spirit in the reorganization of the Mex- 
ican Revolutionary Party, the official 
government party, Toledano was in- 
strumental in having Communists ex- 
cluded even from membership. 





The Communists took an important part in a recent demonstration in Mexico City. 


those who had previously ousted him 
“Communists.” 

Dictator Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
has even branded bankers and wealthy 
plantation owners as Communists. In 
Salvador, Dictator Martinez, after as- 
suming power by an illegal coup, 


slaughtered more than 2,000 villagers 


whom he accused of being Com- 
munists. The offenders were ignorant 


Indian serfs who had never heard of 


Marx, Lenin or Stalin, but who did 
resent inhuman abuse. 

Though industry is expanding 
rapidly in Latin America, the area is 
still predominantly rural. Hence there 
is no large proletariat in the Com- 
munist sense, except in certain centers. 
Most Latin American Communists are 
urban intellectuals. As yet labor and 
popular movements are not greatly 
stirred by them. 

The strongest Communist movement 
is in Mexico. Even there it probably 
does not have more than 5000 dues- 
paying members, though it does con- 
trol a large wing of the new Mexican 
Confederation of Labor (CTM), the 
radical organization which has re- 
placed the CROM of Morones. This 


organization was founded by Lom- 





In Cuba, the Communists, though 
suppressed during the regime of Ge- 
rardo Machado, kept alive an under- 
ground organization, a secret Young 
Communist League and an Anii-Im- 
perialist League. Under the more 
democratic President Grau San Martin 
(1933-34), the Communists came out 
into the open. For a time they gained 
control of the powerful Cuban Labor 
Confederation. Convinced that the 
hour had struck for them to take over 
power, they carried on all sorts of dis- 
order, called many unnecessary strikes, 
seized factories and estates. The Gov- 
ernment retaliated with a massacre of 
Communists parading with the ashes 
of the martyred Mella. All the Com- 
munists succeeded in doing was to con- 
vince the United States that Grau 
lacked popular support and to help 
bring about the downfall of his liberal 
government. Ironically they hastened 
the seizure of power by a new military 
dictatorship led by the ex-sergeant Ful- 
gencio Batista. 


= crushed all democratic ex- 
pression ruthlessly, particularly the 
labor movement and along with it the 
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Communists. Bitter toward all other 
factions, the Cuban Communists boy- 
cotted the general strike of March, 
1935, which was really a popular re- 
volt against military brutalities and 
assasinations by Batista’s secret mili- 
tary police. This popular protest 
might have unseated Batista and have 
brought about a more democratic re- 
gime. The stupidity of its leadership 
lost for the Communist Party most of 
its hold on Cuban masses and labor. 

Communist leaders, in exile or in 
hiding, reluctantly admitted their pre- 
vious mistakes. Although they con- 
tinued denouncing Grau venomously 
until late in 1935, they then suddenly 
veered about in obedience to the oblig- 
atory Comintern Popular Front edict 
and sought the friendship of his or- 
ganization and other democratic 
groups. 

“The first and most important con- 
dition,” declared the Communist Inter- 
national, official organ of the Moscow 
Comintern, “is that the broad masses 
of the people of Cuba should be united 
against imperialism, against the men- 
ace of intervention and blockade, for 
national freedom and the national in- 
dependence of Cuba.” This was pre- 
cisely the program of the Grau gov- 
ernment (as of APRA in Peru), which 
the Communists had been so instru- 
mental in undermining. But since 1935, 
the Communists have persistently 
sought an alliance with Grau. They 
still announce, however, in their own 
journals, that if such democratic can- 
didates get into power once more they 
will again try to steal away their mass 
following—i.e., repeat the same old 
mistakes in time of crisis. It is not sur- 
prising that Grau and others have 
spurned Communist approaches. 


Senin the first four years of Ba- 
tista’s rule in Cuba any known Com- 
munist got jail or a firing squad. Only 
a few clandestine papers were pub- 
lished, such as Bandera Roja (Red 
Flag), which appeared in small pam- 
phlet size, on thin paper and in very 
fine print, to facilitate its being smug- 
gled about. But a few months ago Dic- 
tator Batista suddenly went democratic 
and lifted the ban on Communists and 
all other outlawed parties. Today the 
Communist leader, the poet Dr. Juan 
Marinello, engages openly in news- 
paper work, broadcasts over the radio, 
and is not molested. 

In the Dominican Republic, apart 
from a few New York exiles, the peo- 
ple have scarcely heard of Communism. 
In Haiti, despite secret Comintern or- 


ganization work, there are only a few 
Communist intellectuals. In Central 
America and Colombia, Communists 
have been active in banana strikes. 
President Himénez of Costa Rica recog- 
nized the Communist Party as the right- 
ful bargaining agent for the banana 
workers. There the Party has been ac- 
tive in boycotting Japanese and Nazi 
goods and raising funds for Loyalist 
Spain. In the other four Central Amer- 
ican republics Communist doctrine is 
largely confined to a handful of in- 
tellectuals. 

The movement in Ecuador, of small 
dimensions, is largely made up of a 
group of Leftist writers who turn out 
books on the oppression of the Indians 
and advocate agrarian communalism. 
Two Bolshevik organs are published in 
Colombia, El Soviet and El Bolshe- 
vique. For all practical purposes Ven- 
ezuela is totalitarian in that no politi- 
cal parties are allowed, but there seems 
to be considerable underground Com- 
munism. 

In Peru all “international” organiz- 
ations are forbidden, though ironi- 
cally Dictator Oscar Benavides him- 
self is under the thumb of Japanese 
and Italians. Peruvian school children 
are required to give the Fascist salute, 
and the President’s own Palace Guard, 
the police force, the Civil Guard and 
the air force, are officered by Italians. 
Naturally Communism is _ illegal, 
though the Communists once had con- 
siderable influence among railway 
workers in the south. Most Peruvian 
popular sentiment is embodied in the 
APRA. 

In Brazil, where Dictator Getulio 
Vargas labels as “Communist” nearly 
everyone who opposes him, and where 
Comintern agents have worked assidu- 
ously, there never was much evidence 
of an organized Communist movement. 
Proper to 1930 a National Alliance 
was formed of the Tenientes (army 
under-officers), the Traviliste (Social- 
ists, later supporting the dictatorship) , 
and the Aliance Liberale (“party of 
the bourgeoise and landlords, closely 
connected with the U. S. A.,” so the 
Communists describe it). Vargas was 
thus assisted in seizing power in 1930. 
Communists since then have been 
jailed and murdered, and the country 
has gone native-Fascist, but this effort 
is still hailed as a great Communist 
tactical achievement. Today the Com- 
munist movement in Brazil is under- 
ground and not overly strong, though 
thanks to Vargas’ arbitrary rule by 
bayonets its ranks have been swelled 
by general discontent. 
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Naturally Communism strikes mo, 
fear into the hearts of southern 4 
tators than does Fascism. The ruk , 
the Communists, through dictatorshi1 
by workers and peasants, not opj 
means the end of conventional polit 
cal democracy, but it also endange, 
the long-established feudal elemen 
the militarists, the big landownex 
the Catholic Church. The answer , 
Communism by most of the souther 
dictators has been not to introduc 
democratic rights and more social jy 
tice, but to use repression. 

The large southern countries, A; 
gentina, Brazil, Peru, and Chile (; 
least before the recent elections) ar 
said to have a secret working pact ti 
combat Communists. They, along wit 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, main 
tain in Buenos Aires a joint secre 
police bureau to hunt down all oppon 
ents to their regimes, such opponents 
being labelled “Communist.” In 4 
the countries named, except Chile and 
Uruguay, Communists are generally 
outlawed and maltreated. Bolivia ha 
especially severe laws. 


T HE aggressive forces today through. 
out most of Latin America are Fascism 
Naziism and various types of military 
dictatorship. Soviet Russia’s earlie 
efforts—diplomatic, economic, politi 
cal—resulted mostly in failure. Eithe 
openly or secretly, many of the dic 
tatorial regimés have great sympathy 
for Hitler and Mussolini. 

The inevitable fall of such dictator 
ships is likely to bring periods of dis 
order in which extremist doctrine 
will have their day. The best Bolshevis! 
allies are the ruthless governmen 
which suppress freedom and dem 
cratic institutions and thereby foste 
undercover intrigue, secret plots au 
terrorism. Such dictatorships evel 
force conservative and liberal group 
to line up with the Communists in 4 
united front. Those unfortunate politi 
cal conditions plus land monopdlj; 
harsh serfdom, low wages, suppressio! 
of legitimate labor organizations, I 
literacy, destruction of all civil liber 
ties, the uncurbed militarism which 
prevails so generally—provide fodder 
for Communist propaganda and often 
seem to justify the Soviet program. 

Probably the impending. struggle 
for freedom in Latin America will al 
be nationalistic, and anti-imperialist’ 
in tune with vital and abiding Lat! 
American traditions, rather than ™ 
obedience to outside coercion 4 
propaganda, fascist or communisti¢. 
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cn Whose Fault in Spain? 


, Franco said he was saving Spain from Moscow but 
“LeMents e ° ° ° 
neal events show he is saving it from the Spaniards 


iSwer ty 


S 
athe By LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 
cial jus 
His untold chapter of Spanish his- his plans. He left me in ill humor. 

‘ies, Ar tory will throw light upon certain What office did Manuel Portela “In the meantime a decree for the 
hile (a charges which have been made, Valladeres hold in the Spanish Re- proclamation of a state of war had 
ms) adil mostly by way of after-thought, to public? been proposed and accepted in the 
"pact til justify the present rebellion against the What leader of the Spanish Rebel _—_ council of ministers to be kept in readi- 
ng with overnment that was swept into power movement went to Germany at the ness should disorders follow the elec- 
a, maingifollowing the popular elections of start of the revolt to solicit the tions. President Alcala Zamora had 
it secrelff february 16, 1936. It will show how, assistance of Hitler? signed it and returned it to me saying 
| opponffa few hours after the Popular Front How did the large Spanish cities that I might promulgate it whenever I 
)ponentsM victory became known, two conspira- vote in the election of 19367 saw fit. It needed only my signature. 

In all tors, one of them Francisco Franco and Which Rebel leader had been the In view of the plot which I now saw 
hile andthe other Gil Robles, the Catholic head of the military revolt in unfolding, I decided not to sign it, for 
enerally party's caudillo (Spanish for leader), Seville in 1932? such action would have handed the 
ivia hagMatempted to establish a dictatorship For how long had Italy and Ger- = government over to the military arm 


before the duly elected government many been giving the Rebels and have made the formation of the 
would take office. assistance before Soviet Russia | Popular Government impossible. . . . 
To justify the rebellion it has for gave support to the Loyalist Gov- “At the same time President Alcala 
ome time been charged—and charged ernment? | Zamora was trying to persuade me to 
nostly by way of after-thought, let me These questions are answered in remain in office until the opening of the 
insist—that the Popular Front took of- = Mr. Fernsworth’s article. Cortes which, under the constitution, 
fee by fraud, that the victory was ac- could be delayed for two months fol- 


hrough: 
Fascism, 
military 

earlie 


, oe wally the other way around; that the lowing the elections. But I felt that the 
the: dic rbellion was necessary to foil a con- ejahorated in a statement signed by een psn wee meee 
agi piracy concocted by Moscow; that the 4:7, which I hold. take power immediately and assume all 


tbellion was necessary because law & ° responsibility.” 
; broke down after da Beaches Front — _ meee oe eenneny re I asked Senor Portela whether he 
Jictator (1936),” Senor Portela told me, “I de- , 7 

. evernment took office. , 5 . thought the President had any share in 
s of dist te there was fraud, it was on the part A Ae ellen tie ny NO EE the plot brewed in that period 
loctrines the conspirators ‘who attem al to age - sin gee Senne “f do not say so senuaie I have no 
oIshevis wllify the iebed victor which the the-cleetions hy: hig majesition. At ieee proof that he had ” he replied 
ne Siiaives recognized if there ma hear wandgunnenerdecle-esntai “Seeing the alarmin aie of af- 
| demote cons an it cone from quar- Rhemaionny Clean aeien St np monet fairs ” he said ainda his story, “I 
y foster. hes rn Seeks And if ues tales. Ecamagy Win, sale wan: Se SAO decked to venigne saudi al 
ots aM vas breakdown of law it was because “on SE ee CD hand the power over to the Po ular 
s vite Franco-Gil Robles intriguers did ™ eatin: Front. I refused all overtures dae I 
Sati werything in their power a see that eS vr — cussions in office at least until the run- 
as in it did break ieiahiods other words, in the Home Ministry, of which I held off elections in the contested districts. 
. a ley did everything they could to incite I was above all a Spaniard, and my 
— ve lisorder so that they might use the duty was to see that the interests of 
wiry A ase thus created as an argument Spain first be served. sea I felt, 
“1 Thor Justify treason. could best be done by handing the 
i > ' The man who frustrated the first plot power over to those whom the people 
: na set up a dictatorship in Spain was had elected and who could carry on in 
| fodeerty,, Manuel Portela Valladeres, Prime accordance with the popular will. 
1d. often Minister at the time of the 1936 elec- “On February 19, three days after 
ram Bilions, Gil Robles, on February 17, 18 the elections, the cabinet met and, ac- 
trugele nd 19, tried to induce Valladeres to cepting my views, decided to resign. 
“ ‘ teclare martial law and become dic- . . . The meeting ended at noon. On 
mee tor, promising him the support of going from the Presidencia [his office 
‘= , Foom headed by Franco, and of _* This paper was the organ of the Catalan 8 president of the Council], to my 

a olic followers. I shall here tell right party known as the Lliga Regionlista, office as Home Secretary, I found 
on aM Bviely the story as Senor Portela headed by the Catalan millionaire, Francesc Fyanco awaiting me there. 


istic: : Cambo, and was opposed by the Popular : , 
unis’ Bld it to me. The facts are further Front. “4 ? “He said to me with great urgency: 
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the portfolio. Gil Robles was waiting 
for me there, and on seeing me he im- 
mediately exclaimed: ‘The Popular 
Front has won the elections. I have 
come to ask that you assume the dic- 
tatorship. You will have our support. 
Make me a minister or your stenogra- 
pher or whatever you like. But it is 
necessary that I be close to you.’ 

“T told him that this could not be, 
but that the will of the people must 
prevail. I flatly refused to fall in with 
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‘Don’t resign. Accept the dictatorship 
and I pledge you that the whole army 
will support you.’ He presented what 
he considered strong reasons for my 
remaining in office, but I was adamant. 
Immediately thereafter I resigned and 
the government headed by Senor 
Azaiia was formed in two hours. 

“The attitude of Franco and Gil 
Robles clearly indicated that they 
recognized the victory of the Popular 
Front. Gil Robles himself admitted it 
when he came to me that first time and 
said: “The Popular Front has won the 
elections.’ It was further recognized 
by Gil Robles and the monarchists and 
all their followers when they presented 
themselves to the Cortes, took part in 
its organization, accepted their minor- 
ity position in the parliamentary gov- 
ernment, regularly attended its sessions 
and accepted its authority. They fur- 
ther accepted their allotted posts in the 
Permanent Deputation (which acts 
for the Cortes when that body is not in 
session), and met with it up to the 
very eve of the revolt. It was only as 
an after-thought that they invented the 
fantasy about falsified elections.” 


j= who followed the early events 
of the war may recall a letter sup- 
posedly written by Franco which was 
made public. In it the general warned 
the Popular Front’s minister of war 
that the army resented the new restric- 


tions imposed upon it by the govern-. 


ment. This was another of the docu- 
ments intended to deceive the innocent 
observer outside of Spain, but which 
could never fool a Spaniard. 

The truth is that the heads of the 
army felt affronted because the new 
government had ordered them to keep 
out of politics and attend strictly to 
their knitting. To the generals and 
officers of an army which up to the 
time of the Republic had more generals 
than any other army in Europe, this 
was an insult to military dignity. At 
the very time that the letter was sup- 
posedly written, Franco had _ been 
shipped to a command in the Canary 
Islands, while General Goded had 
been shipped to Mallorca. They were 
already known as arch conspirators 
and it was felt that by “exiling” them 
from the mainland they would be 
where they could do no harm. It was 
a sad mistake. Had the Popular Front 
not been so tolerant, and treated them 
as conspirators deserve to be treated, 
Spain’s present disaster might well 
have been averted. 


“~~ Another conspirator was General 


Sanjurjo, who, like the others, was able 


to use his place of exile—in this case 
Portugal,— as a vantage point from 
which to help along the plot. He had 
been leader of the military rebellion 
in Seville in 1932, which the Republic 
had been able to crush quickly. At 
that time the military leaders had en- 
tered into no understanding with Italy 
and Germany as they did later, and 
there were no foreign airplanes and 
warships to bolster up their cause. 
After the Seville revolt, Sanjurjo put 
on a disguise and attempted to flee into 
Portugal, but was apprehended on the 
way. The Supreme Court in Madrid 
sentenced him to death, but the Repub- 
lican government. magnanimously 
spared his life, later freeing him from 
prison by an amnesty decree. Relieved 
of his duties, he immediately went to 
Portugal where he hatched out the new 
plot which resulted in the present up- 
rising. It was he who went to Germany 
at the start of the rebellion—as was 
later revealed in the Alicante trial of 
the Fascist leader, young José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, son of the former 
dictator,—to confer with Hitler and 
others regarding aid for the revolt. 
Soon after that, German planes were 
on their way to Franco. Indeed, one of 
them, fully armed with machine guns 
and other war instruments, came down 
in Loyalist territory by mistake. Berlin 
claimed that it was a commercial 
plane, but I have the personal testi- 
mony of a man who inspected the plane 
that it was equipped with machine 
guns. 

The Republic which spared Sanjurjo 
has since had occasion to reflect bit- 
terly on its policy of leniency in deal- 
ing with convicted traitors. Justice, 
however, overtook Sanjurjo in an un- 
expected way. He was killed as his 
plane crashed just after he had taken 
off in Portugal for Spain where he 
was to place himself at the head of the 
revolt. General Goded was slated to 
take his place, but was captured and 
executed by the Loyalist government. 
The third and remaining member of 
the triumvirate, General Franco, an- 
nounced himself the head of the Rebel 
movement. 

The Republican and other Leftist 
parties have been accused of falsifying 
the returns of the 1936 elections. The 
Rightists, however, controlled most of 
the provinces and cities through their 
civil governors and mayors, who mis- 
used their authority to get votes in any 
possible way. The Leftists had no men 
in power anywhere in Spain. Indeed, 
many of their principal leaders were in 
prisons, placed there by Rightists; and 
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they did not emerge until after ;}, 
Popular Front victory. 

The official returns of the electio, 
as they appear in the journals of pa. 
liament, and are recognized by lj 
parties, were as follows: 

Parties of the Left and Basque N,. 
tionalists (who made common caus 
with the Left): 4,838,449; parties of 
the Center, led by Senor Portela, why 
refused to make common cause with 
the parties of the Right and who leaned 
toward liberalism: 449,320; parties of 
the Right: 3,996,931. 


B UT in Spain. mere statistics do no 
tell the real story. What the Spaniard 
asks is: “How did the large cities 
vote?” That tells the tale because the 
urban vote expresses untrammeled 
mass opinion and the city count, be. 
cause it is carefully watched, is usu. 
ally fair. In all the large cities of 
Spain—Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia 
Bilbao, Malaga, Saragossa, etce.—the 
Popular Front won overwhelmingly. 

But it is traditional in Spain that 
whoever holds the reins of government 
wins the elections in the towns and vil: 
lages. That fact explains why in 193] 
the monarchy abdicated so promptly 
after the cities had voted against it, 
althqugh the villages and towns sup 
ported it. 

Whoever would know more of the 
whole story of the election should ex- 
amine the diary of sessions of the firs 
days of the new parliament. In spite 
of shocking proofs of election cor- 
ruption engineered by the Rightists, 
the Leftist majority of the parliament 
tolerantly allowed the election to stand 
in all but two provinces. Thus the Pop: 
ular Front, far from being in powet 
illegally, had fewer deputies than i 
might have obtained by a revision. 
And it received fewer votes in the off 
cial count than it might have obtained 
if the election had been honestly cor 
ducted by the Rightists. 


In spite of these facts, which ar 
part of the open record, preposterous 
statements are frequently made }y 
Franco apologists. Take one glarin{ 
example. An American writer recent!) 
stated: 

“Prime Minister Portela, by gan¢ 
ster methods, robbed the people of tht 
liberty of expressing their will at the 
ballot box by wholesale substitution of 
his own leftist creatures for the pt 
vincial governors before elections. On 
the day of the election gangs of rad: 
icals terrorized the voters, especially " 
Catalonia. , .” 
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Portela was not a Leftist, but a mod- 
erate Rightist who was not in favor 
with the Left. The Rightists, moreover, 
accepted him as head of a government 
in which there were no Leftist mem- 
bers, just as they were prepared to 
offer him the dictatorship to prevent 
the Leftist accession to power. There 
were no Leftist governors anywhere to 
terrorize the voters. In Catalonia, and 
particularly in Barcelona, the capital, 
where Leftist sentiment was predomi- 
nant, the elections were as peaceful as 
a Sunday school picnic. 


Os election aay I visited numerous 
polling places in Barcelona, as well as 
in some outlying towns, and never saw 
a day more peaceful and tranquil. 
Nuns from their convents, monks from 
their monastaries, priests from their 
churches voted in droves, lining up 
before the polling places with other 
citizens and without a tremor of fear 
that they might be molested. 

What I have already written in this 
article is its own commentary on the 
charge that the Popular Front took 
office illegally because the victors actu- 
ally were the parties of the Right— 
monarchist, Catholic and Fascist. It 
also points to where the real plotting 
lay; and that plotting was certainly 
not from Moscow which indeed 
offered no aid to the Loyalist Govern- 
ment until more than two months after 
Germany and Italy were already aiding 
the Rebels up to the hilt. In Spain the 
Communist Party was so insignificant 
that it could not have elected a single 
deputy of its own strength. The causes 
underlying the rebellion and _ the 
staunch counter-resistance went far 
deeper than the supposed confabula- 
tions of a party with no mass support. 

I shall refer only briefly to the third 
charge—that the rebellion was neces- 
sary because the Popular Front Gov- 
ernment could not maintain order. 
What actually happened was that dis- 
order was systematically created by 
all the forces interested in bringing 
about the ruin of the Popular Front. 
Some weeks before the revolt, army 
dficers in Barcelona attempted to as- 
‘assinate a colonel who had refused to 
join in their conspiracy. The army 
tollaborated with Monarchists, Falan- 
gists and others to bring about the 
reign of terror that would discredit the 
c0vernment. 

Certain foreign commentators have 
been blind to all these systematic acts 
of premeditated violence. They ignore 
the shooting of judges, deputies and 
others because they defended the Re- 





General Sanjurjo hatched his plot 
against the government while in 
Portugal. 
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public. But they make much of the 
shooting of the Monarchist deputy, 
Calvo Sotelo who, it has become ap- 
parent since, was to have been the 
leader of the rebellion on its civil end 
political side. 

The striking thing about the com- 
ments of Franco apologists is that in 
their eyes the shootings and killings 
and other acts of violence on behalf of 
“the cause” were not crimes. In their 
eyes the law had not broken down 
when the military arm and others 
sworn to uphold it engaged in violence. 
It had broken down, in their view, only 
when another group of men, the uni- 
formed police—who because of their 
defense of the Republic were them- 
selves the victims of violence and who 
that very night had seen one of their 
officers assassinated—also took the law 
into their own hands. 





Conqueror's Conundrum 
(Continued from page 21) 





would be using up more and more 
troops; and the “China incident” has 
already put a severe strain on her 
military assets. 

One thing seems very certainly fore- 
shadowed by Japanese actions in 
Shanghai and by the closing of the 
Yangtze river—long an international 
waterway—to all non-Japanese traffic. 
Japan intends to make China a closed 
economic field of exploitation, for Jap- 
anese benefit alone. This has resulted 
in a sharp note from Washington to 
Tokyo, raising the old Open Door de- 
mands and reminding Japan of the 
existence of the Nine-Power Treaty. 
There are rumors of a joint American- 
British-French démarche on this sub- 
ject. 

However, it does not appear that 
Japan thus far has been able to begin 
an actual economic realization on her 
vast investment. There is very little 
trade going on in the so-called “occu- 
pied areas.” The occupation is much 
like the British occupation of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
after the fall of Pretoria during the 
Boer War; the Japanese hold the rail- 
ways, but the Chinese remain in pretty 
effective possession of the intervening 
terrain, and guerrillas continue to cut 
the railways almost at will. The Jap- 
anese, in consequence, have been re- 
quired to maintain large forces to 
protect their precious lines of com- 
munication and have not been able, 
because of guerrilla activities and lack 


of rolling stock, to operate these lines 
commercially. 

The outcome of the struggle, then, is 
still in doubt. If Chiang can continue 
effective resistance which will occupy 
any considerable force of Japanese 
troops, while the guerrillas continue 
their activities throughout the territory 
nominally under Japanese control, the 
problem presented to Japan will be 
serious and difficult. If, on the other 
hand, organized resistance finally 
dwindles away, it must be remembered 
that under those circumstances it has 
always in the past proved possible for 
organized and disciplined armies to 
stamp out partisan warfare in the end. 
Guerrilla operations are formidable 
chiefly when they operate on the lines 
of communication of an army which is 
fighting against serious opposition. 

The attitude of foreign countries 
may greatly influence the outcome in 
China. Russia is reported as increasing 
her efforts to aid Chiang Kai-shek, es- 
pecially in the air. Great Britain seems 
inclined toward achieving some sort 
of a settlement which will permit trade 
to be resumed, even at Japanese suf- 
ferance. The United States Government 
speaks of the sanctity of treaties, but 
that we would actually make an effort 
to back this doctrine up by the use of 
force in so distant a theater is doubtful. 

On the whole, the problem is still one 
to be settled by the Japanese themselves 
—and by their elusive opponent, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and his followers. 





ATIONAL defense once more as- 
N sumes a leading place in dis- 

cussions that center not alone in 
Washington but around the modern 
counterparts of fireside and cracker 
barrel. A generation ago we were 
wrought to high pitch as we looked on 
at the rape of Belgium and Serbia. 
Now we have seen the obliteration of 
Abyssinia and Austria, the trimming 
of Czechoslovakia, the dismemberment 
of China. So Americans once more are 
aroused. Remember Preparedness Day, 
in 1916? 

The navy is ever our first line of 
defense, and since we have long coasts 
bordering on two oceans an effective 
way of doubling the strength of our 
navy was long ago to dig the Panama 
Canal. The canal thus permits the full 
strength of our navy to be present in 
either ocean. It has been shown during 
practice maneuvers that the entire 
United States Fleet can pass through 
the locks as a unit in two days. 

Therefore we possess in the canal a 
unique inner line of operations that 
permits us to transfer our navy 
quickly from one ocean to the other 
while at the same time denying that 
privilege to our enemy. But the canal 
is not merely strategic, for offense; it 
is vital, and must be defended. 

On the Atlantic side the whole 
Caribbean Sea is an entrance chamber 
for the canal, accessible to the United 
States by an inner route from New 
Orleans or any other Gulf port but 
in large part closed to outsiders by 
our presumed ability to dominate the 
various passages between the West 
Indies islands. On the Pacific side the 
canal approach is via the Gulf of 
Panama. 

There are no foreign naval bases 
in the Caribbean, and such fortified 
ports as there are belong to Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands, which 
are not usually numbered among our 
potential enemies. The United States 
‘has the canal harbor itself, a strong 
base in Guantanamo Bay leased from 
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Panama: Defensp, 


Does the United States lose 
money on the Panama Canal? 

What is the full army strength 
for protection of the Canal? 

Is the Canal large enough to ac- 
commodate the largest ships in the 
world? Could the Queen Mary pass 
through? 

What is the approximate saving 
in miles afforded by the Canal in 
a sea voyage from New York to 
San Francisco? 

What is the population of the 
Canal Zone? 

How much does a package of cig- 
arettes cost in the Zone? 

Do Americans like to live in the 
Zone? 

Who is the present Governor of 
the Zone? 

These questions are answered in 
the accompanying article. 





Cuba, another in the Virgin Islands, 


‘the right to develop Corn Island off 


Nicaragua, and the possibility of 
strengthening Key West. 

Both entrances to the canal are 
heavily fortified, backed by a garrison 
of 13,000 men (out of 171,000 full 
army strength). When Air Corps 
orders are delivered, bringing our air 
strength up to 2300 serviceable planes, 
200 of these will be on the job at 
Panama. . 

A major question is: How well could 
the Panama Canal be defended in 
war? We may brush aside all such 
sensational Sunday-supplement stuff as 
foreign spies burrowing under the 
canal with enough explosives to 
wreck it. Terrain alone makes any suc- 
cessful land attack highly improbable, 
and no nation except England—least 
likely of all our possible enemies—has 
a naval base within striking distance. 
All stories currently circulated of 
Japanese or other espionage may be 
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discounted from 50 to 99 per cent, 

Japanese, specifically, have recently 
been known to be imitating Holly. 
wood. “Fishermen” solemnly take ex. 
tensive soundings of the bays at both 
entrances—thereby obtaining, prob. 
ably quite imperfectly, hydrographic 
data already publicly available. But 
the chances are next to nothing that 
any spying can uncover darkly 
strategic military secrets. At the most, 
the location of some batteries might 
be revealed, maybe already has been; 
yet this could only be of minor im. 
portance. 

The real danger is not that military 
secrets might be learned, but that air- 
planes operating from floating carriers 
or from nearby land bases could ef- 
fectively bombard what cannot be 
concealed: the canal itself, at crucial 
points where landslides might be 
started, or the locks, powerhouses and 
transmission lines. 

Floating aircraft carriers would be 
entirely a problem for the navy to 
handle, but the possibility of aerial 
operations from nearby land bases is 
broader and more immediately acute. 
In so far as the Republic of Panama 
is concerned, that country has more 
reason to be interested in maintaining 
the canal in peace or war than we 
have, for it is her only asset of con- 
sequence. A few nationalistic hotheads 
may view it as an instrument of 
American imperialism, but the masses 
high and low realize that it has lifted 
them from an unhealthy jungle to 4 
higher material and cultural level 
than that of any other Central Amer- 
can country. 

The annuity from the canal priv: 
lege, 250,000 gold dollars, merely goes 
through Panama hands to American 
holders of Panama bonds. But other 
benefits are tangible and direct. Muci 
of the canal payroll flows into the rt 
public; so does even more of the pay 
roll of our soldiers and sailors st 
tioned there. Virtually every ship the! 
passes through the canal leaves be 
hind a certain amount of largess 
ranging from the few dollars which 
sailors on a freighter spend in te 
bars and cabarets to quite large sum 
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Current History Map 


The Panama Canal is our greatest defense problem, because it is a bottle-neck between the Atlantic and Pacific. 


tossed hither and yon by tourists on 
shopping sprees. 

Panamanians, being Latins, know 
the truth of a Brazilian proverb that 
the baby who does not yell for the 
breast does not get it. So there have 
been many cries for a new deal from 
Uncle Sam, culminating in a new 
treaty in 1936 which has been ratified 
by Panama but not by the United 
States Senate. This agreement abro- 
gates the first clause of the treaty of 
November 18, 1903, that “the United 
States guarantees and will maintain 
the independence of the Republic of 


Panama,” and also another provision 


which gives the United States the 


right to maintain public order in 
Colon and Panama City. On the other 
hand, the new pact provides that 
Panama shall cooperate with the 
United States in defense against any 
threat of aggression or war which 
would endanger the security of the 
republic or the neutrality or security 
of the canal. And Article 13 of the Pan- 
ama constitution still gives the United 
States the right to intervene in the re- 
public to maintain order! 

Other provisions of the treaty give 
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Panama certain harbor rights and the 
right to establish ship-to-shore radio, 
and these are opposed by American 
naval officials. This apparently ex- 
plains why the pact has not been rati- 
fied by the Senate at Washington. 
But it would seem that Panama herself 
is so bound up with the destiny of the 
canal that she would (as I was assured 
at her foreign office) gladly turn any- 
thing and everything desired over to 
the United States in an emergency, 
for her own protection. 

Outside the Republic of Panama the 
current political tendency of Central 
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America is anti-American. Dictator 
Ubico of Guatemala once told a visitor 
that he regarded President Roosevelt 
as “a dangerous communist,” and 
once he even planned an alliance with 
Italy. Salvador is in the sphere of 
influence of both Germany and Japan, 
the goods of Germany increasingly 
dominating Salvador’s markets; and 
she was the first country of the out- 
side world to recognize Manchukuo. 
Honduras also is the scene of Japanese 
political intrigue and commercial 
enterprise. Colombia, Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua are little affected so far 
by the attempted political penetration 
of Japan or Germany or Italy. 

Nicaragua, however, has an admitted 
though informal entente with the dic- 
tatorship of Guatemala, Salvador and 
Honduras for mutual protection 
against political enemies. And Ubico 
of Guatemala, dean of Central Ameri- 
can dictators, virulently anti-Ameri- 
can, and an avowed imitator of Mus- 
solini, is the guiding genius of that 
alliance. An American canal through 
Nicaragua might be one effective 
answer to the Fascist threat. 

Panama, it is significant to note 
under present conditions, is only one 
of three Latin American isthmuses of 
strategic Atlantic-Pacific importance. 
The first ever surveyed for canal pos- 
sibilities was Tehuantepec, in Mexico, 
by the Spanish in 1771. But it was 
found impractical; not so much the 
distance of 190 miles as the mountain- 
ous terrain. Before and during con- 
struction of the Panama Canal this 
Tehuantepec route was developed by 
British and American private enter- 
prise for interoceanic traffic in com- 
petition with the Panama Railroad. 
And by the Gadsden Treaty of 1883 
the United States obtained from 
Mexico the right to transport troops 
and munitions across the Tehuantepec 
Isthmus. Apparently as a “good neigh- 
bor” gesture, the United States on 
December 21, 1937, formally abro- 
gated this treaty right to use the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

After Tehuantepec, Nicaragua was 
next surveyed by the Spanish, in 1779, 
and found to offer a convenient canal 
route. Nothing more was done for a 
hundred years until, almost coinci- 
dentally with the futile French effort 
to construct a canal at Panama, an 
American company started work in 
Nicaragua. The project ended in bank+ 
ruptcy during the panic of 1893. | 

Later the United States almost se- 
lected Nicaragua in preference to 
Panama as the site of an isthmian 





canal. A commission created by Con- 
gress in 1899 recommended _ this 
route as “somewhat more advanta- 
geous” than the Panama route, al- 
though it was longer and would require 
more locks. The chief advantage was 
that the distance between San Francisco 
and New York would be 377 miles 
shorter than via Panama. Between San 
Francisco and New Orleans the saving 
would be 579 miles; between San 
Francisco and Liverpool, 386 miles. 

In 1916, two years after the Panama 
Canal was completed, the United 
States paid $3,000,000 for a 99-year 
right to construct a canal through 
Nicaragua, following the course of the 
San Juan River (on the Costa Rica 
boundary) and utilizing Lake Nicara- 
gua. Besides the canal right itself 
there were two additional factors: 
first, the route no longer dangled be- 
fore the eyes of other nations; sec- 
ondly, the United States received the 
privilege to develop naval bases in 
the Gulf of Fonseca (on the Pacific 
side of Nicaragua) and at Corn Island 
(in the Caribbean). 

From a long-range view there is 
much to be said for an additional 
canal at Nicaragua, although from an 
immediate and predictable commercial 
standpoint Panama is adequate. The 
present locks can take any ships ex- 
cept the Queen Mary and the Nor- 
mandie (which can enter few har- 
bors), and additional locks could be 


‘built for these or even larger ships, 


or to accommodate any marked in- 
crease in traffic. 

But isthmian connection between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific—whether via 
Panama, Nicaragua, or Tehuantepec— 
far transcends commerce: it is vital to 
national American well-being. 

Construction of the Panama Canal 
required 17 years. Though opened in 
1914, the eleventh year, operation was 
so. handicapped by landslides that it 
was officially deemed completed only 
in 1931. Capital costs were at that 
time fixed at $525,812,661, and there 
have been capital investments since 
then exceeding $7,000,000. 

By cutting through the 44 nautical 
miles of the Isthmus of Panama, the 
canal reduces the sea distance between 
New York and San Francisco by 
7,893 miles. By way of the Strait of 
Magellan the distance is 13,155 miles; 
by way of the canal it is 5,262. From 
Liverpool to San Francisco, around 
South America, it is 13,502 miles; by 
the canal it is 7,836, a saving of 5,666 
miles. 

The United States Government op- 
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erates the canal at a slight deficit—j, 
recent years, as much as $4,000,009 
annually. There was a small prof 
yearly from 1927 through 1939, 
Transits declined from a high of ap. 
proximately 6,500 ships annually dur. 
ing the boom period to as low as 4,500 
during the depression, while tolls 
dropped from $27,127,376 in 1929 to 
$20,707,377 in 1932. 

The Canal Zone, including the rail. 
road across it, is entirely owned and 
operated by the Government except 
for the offices of a few private com. 
panies, such as oil and shipping. It is, 
indeed, by formal act of Congress and 
President Taft, a military reservation, 
The 30,000 residents include only 
those employed by the canal and the 
private companies, their families, and 
perhaps 1,000 West Indians engaged 
in gardening for the other residents, 
The present Governor is Colonel 
Clarence S. Ridley. While large and 
complicated—and perhaps overstaffed, 
as critics have often charged—the 
administration is a model of probity 
and efficiency. 

The canal employees include 3,400 
Americans and close to 10,000 non 
Americans. There are no Japanese, 
Most of the aliens are West Indian 
Negroes, unskilled or but slightly 
skilled. Their average wage is about 
$54 a month, at least $20 more than 
they could earn in Panama proper. 
And their real wage is even higher, 
due to low rentals and prices in the 
government commissaries. They are 
also eligible for pensions upon retire- 
ment. The contentment and loyalty of 
these tropical workers is evidenced by 
the fact that not one was picked up for 
espionage during the World War, 
while a few American employees 
were. 

The bulk of skilled employees are 
Americans selected under and enjoy: 
ing federal civil service rights, at 25 
per cent higher wages than for similar 
civil service positions in the states. 
Few resign and the death rate is low, 
for this once tropical jungle has been 
turned into one of the most salubri- 
ous as well as beautiful spots on 
earth. 

Living conditions are almost Uto- 
pian under a sort of state socialism. 
Houses at low rentals are provided by 
the Government, and commissaries 
sell virtually all commodities at cost 
plus a small markup for operating eX 
penses. There are no taxes, so that 
standard 15-cent brands of cigarettes 
cost in canal commissaries just half 
what they do in the United States. 
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UNITED STATES GETS ITS PICTURE TA 


By Morris Markey : 


HE United States is having its 
picture taken—full length and 
generous size. The whole 3,000,- 
0 square miles that spread from 
fnada to Mexico and from ocean 
ocean are being photographed— 
le most gigantic mapping feat ever 
tempted by anyone, anywhere. 
Every day the sun shines, from forty 
lb) fifty planes shuttle monotonously 
14,000 feet above the country that is 
iting for its portrait, while photog- 
mphers, whiffing oxygen in the thin 
i, work their marvelous cameras. 
tach plane takes hundreds of pictures 
tday—and yet it will be years before 
le task is finished. 

But when that day comes there will 
ust not only the world’s most co- 
sal map but .a veritable portrait 
‘the country—every field and every 
‘ouse, every stream and every town 
md every lonesome valley. A $15,- 
"000 portrait. That’s a lot of 
‘ney, but it’s much less than map- 
Png would cost, done by any other 
4y, and it is much better. 


The aerial atlas idea was conceived 
by the Soil Conservation Service, 
which had been finding out how use- 
ful accurate air photographs could 
be. A soil erosion area may appear 
so suddenly, or a stream may change 
its course so rapidly, that completely 
up-to-date information must always 
be at hand. Plateaus and canyons in- 
accessible to the surveyor can be 
mapped quickly and cheaply from the 
air. The Navajo, Gila and Rio 
Grande soil-conservation project, for 
instance, was in danger of abandon- 
ment until it was found that the neces- 
sary data could be obtained by the 
flying cameraman. 

Major engineering projects such as 
the Boulder Dam and the TVA have 
found air photography indispensable. 
The Mississippi, Missouri and other 
rivers are air-photographed every 
year to show where new bars have 
formed, where erosion occurs, etc., 
in the interest of flood control. 

Work on the big map began in the 
western dust bowl. It is complete 
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already for several states, and it has 
many uses in addition to those of 
soil conservation. The Forest Ser- 
vice analyzes stands of timber in a 
way never possible before. Experts 
can tell from the light-and-shade val- 
ues what types of trees the photograph 
shows. Most important of all at the 
moment, from these maps the AAA 
makes up its acreage quotas for regu- 
lated crops, and from them also 
checks the farmer’s compliance with 
his agreement, field by field. 

Eighteen commercial photography 
firms are doing the work under the 
direction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The job calls for a type 
of flying that few pilots can or will 
do. It demands flight precision un- 
heard of anywhere else. All day 
long the pilot must cling to a hair line 
—down and back, down and back on 
a 20-mile beat. It would drive Cor- 
rigan nutty. Lindbergh very probably 
would have liked it in his early 
days. 

Taking off, pilot and photographer 
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In the laboratories a contact prin, § pot 
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to an exact level. Therefore in one M2 @ 
print an inch may represent 1700 feet, 2cU 
in another only 1600 feet. To correc ¥ att 
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prints, the master mosaic is made. The & how 
central, useful portions of the cor @ cow 
rected exposures are cut out—not in & hen 
regular squares but along natural § plar 
lines of the terrain: rivers, roads, rail tion 
way lines, the edges of forest lands. & mor 
They are fitted together, jigsaw-puz 





Plane photographing Lafayette County, Michigan. 







amo 
spend half an hour or so checking negatives, 9x9, are exposed. The Gov- le style, and glued down to a board. § ion 
wind direction, ground speed, drift ernment specifies that they be shot This master mosaic is photographed, gan! 
and altitude. The camera, which to the scale of 1 inch to 1666 feet, but greatly enlarged, so that one exp 
points downward through the cabin and this means that the plane must Square inch of map equals exactly ten § 
floor, has a groundglass screen marked fly at an altitude of about 14,000 feet. acres of the earth’s surface. And the wid 
off in squares. The photographer The pictures seem made with waste- result is a series of pictures, each 1 
picks out a building or a pond and ful profusion because the consecutive about two feet square, each showing 
watches its image cross .he screen. prints overlap each other, shingle- in fabulously clear detail about 5760 
If it crosses obliquely, then the wind wise, by about 60 per cent and the acres—in square miles—of America § 
is causing the ship to drift to the parallel strips overlap each other by These are the final maps. - 
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They cost, delivered to the Govern 
ment, about $35 each. The complete 
map of the country will require about 


side. To correct this drift the pilot © 
must “crab,” or, as a sailor would 
put it, point into the wind. When 
the degree of crabbing has been de- 
termined and images flow across the 
screen in a straight line, the pilot sets 
his most important instrument, a solar 
compass. 


A small mirror is fixed to catch 
the rays of the sun and reflect them 
upon light-sensitive cells. Any de- 
viation from a straight course, now, 
will veer the reflected beam away 
from the cells and an indicator will 
immediately show the pilot whether 
he has slipped to right or left. 


With stop watch in hand the photog- 
rapher times an image across the 
screen. This tells him how often to 
shoot a picture. Under normal wind 
conditions and at an air speed of 120 
miles an hour, a picture is shot every 
40 seconds. It’s all automatic, after 
the adjustments are set. 

Now the pilot goes to the starting 
point and begins his difficult, monot- 
onous job—back and forth, back and 
forth, until the day’s stint of pictures 
has been made. On each flight 200 


50 per cent. Thus only the central 
section of a picture is used, ‘since that 
is the only section in true vertical 

































Composite photograph of Lafayette County. 
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333,000 of them. And thus the first 
portrait of a nation ever accomplished 
yill cost something like $12,000,000— 
md you may reckon another $3,000,- 
00 for duplicate prints, retakes and 
other incidental costs. If surveyors 
ad their field crews set out to get 
; drawn map of similar detail and 
gecuracy, the expense would run to 
astronomical figures. 

As each new area is photographed 
the finished prints are sent to Wash- 
ington—to the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, the Forest Service and the AAA. 
But AAA’s prints usually do not stay 
there long; they go out almost imme- 
diately to the field. To a Virginia 
tobacco county, let us say. 

Early in the year, AAA figured out 
hw many pounds of tobacco the 
country should produce this year, 
hence how many acres should be 
planted, and each state’s fair propor- 
tion. Virginia headquarters in Rich- 
mond apportioned the state’s quota 
among the tobacco counties. Each 
county association—a voluntary or- 
ganization of farmers who pay all its 
expenses—then had the job of appor- 
tioning the county’s quota among the 
individual farms. 

The first step, naturally, was to find 
out the exact acreage of each farm 
and of each field. This could be done 
quickly from the air maps—a minute 
or so for a farm on which a surveyor 
would have to spend a day. Inspec- 
tors carry the maps out to the farms 


One square inch is equal to 


and bring back reports on the indi- 
vidual farmers, the size of their fami- 
lies, and what the farmer proposed 
to plant in each field. 

From these reports the county as- 
sociation allots to each farmer the 
acreage he may plant in tobacco if 
he wishes to comply with the AAA 
plan and participate in the benefits 
—cash at the end of the season for 
staying within his limit and doing 
certain things to improve the soil. 

The air maps are used again by 


Farmers find photo-maps an aid in planning their crops. 


ten acres on this photo-map. 


the inspectors who check up to see 
whether the farmer is fulfilling his 
agreement. People who don’t like the 
AAA call the flying cameramen “Sky 
Snoops,” but allotting acreage and 
administering crop control laws 
would be quite impossible without 
the air maps. 

Other uses for the ultimate map 
are pointed out with enthusiasm in 
Washington: the plotting of new high- 
Ways, new pipe-lines, new electric 
transmission lines; the location of new 
dams; new measures to accomplish 
flood control. 


These things are immensely impor- 
tant. I regard them with respect ... 

But on the other hand, a persistent 
notion keeps running through my 
head. I would give a lot to see the 
thing whole—to look, just for once, 
at the picture of a nation. I would 
like to see how my house looks, in its 
relation to America. Id like to pick 
out Frank’s place in Montana, to gaze 
for a moment on that trout stream I 
know, so deep in the hills. I would 
like to know how a certain meadow, 
where wildflowers grow with such ex- 
travagance, fits into the setting of half 
a continent. It can never happen, of 
course. They will never put all the 
parts together into one great piece, 
because it would be so ridiculously 
large, and all reasonable purposes are 
served by keeping the two-foot sheets 
in steel filing cabinets. 

Still, it would be a wonderful sight, 
and I would like to look at it. 





The Dictatorial Complex 


A noted psychologist analyzes the mental 
of Europe’s strongest strong men 


patterns 


and Joseph Stalin had been, or 

even now could be examined as 
cases X, Y and Z in a psychiatric 
clinic, would we have a better under- 
standing of their personalities, views 
and behavior? I think so. Such an 
analysis, if candid and cooperative, 
would be free of the footlight glamor 
which colors journalistic interviews 
of Europe’s strongest but not other- 
wise notable men in power. As clinical 
revelation is out of the question, how- 
ever, a speculative long-distance analy- 
sis, documented merely by the dic- 
tators’ public utterances and political 
actions, is the only substitute offered 
us. It is possible that, even so handi- 
capped, we may approach an authentic 
psychological interpretation. 

Adolf Hitler is commonly referred 
to as the madman of Europe. This des- 
ignation is apt, for no sane man could 
exhibit the composite characteristics 
of the German Fuehrer. Benito Musso- 
lini and Joseph Stalin, too, have been’ 
described as mad by some observers. 
How far do these dictators qualify for 
a fair degree of sanity? How far do 
they approach the psychopathic? 

The case of Hitler is by far the most 
clear-cut. The clue to his mental con- 
dition lies in paranoia, which has been 
described by Dr. F. A. Moss as “a 
constitutional, and so far incurable, 
mental disorder—causes unknown. 
Owing to their lack of deterioration 
and to their untiring energy, paranoi- 
acs are often able to accomplish un- 
usual things in life; they are often 
good organizers.” 

Paranoia is formal Greek for in- 
formal American “off one’s base.” The 
typical paranoiac is an individualist, 
a man who “goes it alone.” With rare 
exceptions, paranoiacs are disturbing 
and undesirable citizens. The world 
can assimilate a fair number of them 
without constant dread of their upset- 
ting the organized schedule of the 
human scene. 

The man possessing a partial and 
tempered paranoiac make-up is called 
a paranoid by psychologists. Many 


| Adolph Hitler, Benito Mussolini 


By JOSEPH JASTROW 


varieties of minds fall into this cate- 
gory. The paranoid may be an aggres- 
sive individual, with an absorbing, 
compulsive, unbalanced desire to im- 
press his personality upon his fellow- 
men regardless of means, reckless of 
consequence. Or he may be withdraw- 
ing and secretive of nature, beset by 
delusions, yet relatively innocent and 
socially inconsequent. 


I; A full-fledged paranoiac, the 
psychologist often finds present all 
three factors of the paranoid complex. 
The first factor is hypertrophy of the 
ego—in Greek, megalomania, in 
American, “swelled head.” Unlike the 
delusions of grandeur that appear in 
other mental disorders and develop 
imperial Napoleons and royal Vic- 
torias resigned to menial tasks, the 
aggressive paranoiac has the urge to 
translate his self-inflation into practice, 
and may become violent if balked. 

A second factor is a grievance, 
some rankling hurt which keeps the 
ego irritated, making it feel wronged. 
Delusions of persecution may readily 
develop. According to Alfred Adler, 
the compensation for a blasting sense 
of inferiority induces the assumption 
of exceptional superiority. 

The third factor is a scheme of re- 
form, which may take one of as many 
forms as there are interests in life. 
Crack-brained cultists, including occul- 
tists, wild redeemers, social panace- 
ists, even perpetual motion machine 
inventors, are of the paranoid family 
or persuasion—most of them of a 
harmless type. When a person with a 
paranoid complex becomes domi- 
nated by the desire to master, and 
makes the political world the scene 
of his activities, the result is the dic- 
tator. 

The psychologist does not have to 
search far to find the grievance com- 
plex in Hitler’s mental make-up. It 
rides him like a fury. Beginning pos- 
sibly as an under-dog frustration in 
a youthful rebellion for recognition, it 
is now expressed as a blind rage, a 
ruthless onslaught, as if the only form 
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of expression open to his paranoid 
mind were hate. His complex has led 
him, now that he is in power, to perse 
cute Jews, burn books, torture objep 
tors in concentration camps. His dis 
torted ego disregards history, banishg 
learning, makes women servile race 


bearers for his cause, dispossesses re. 


ligion, reviles all other nations and 
ideals with fish-wife scurrility, purges 
and suppresses all opposition. The 
edicts which Hitler has issued while 


in power would serve as protocols of 


paranoia., 

Hitler lives in a paranoid world not 
unlike the dream of many a patient 
in an asylum, but which has come 
into existence for causes over which 
historians will debate long after the 
Hitlerian catastrophe has gone the way 
of all delusion. To me it seems that 
without the background of armed 
force, the unwisdom of Versailles, the 
collapse of deliberation at the League 
of Nations, the paranoid world of 
Hitler would have been impossible. To 
exist, dictatorship must destroy free: 
dom and build up fear and force. 

It is only by an accident of history 
that the “Aryan” myth and Nordic 
nonsense was inherited from pre-War 
Germany. The delusions of Teutonic 
superiority were developed in prepara 
tion for Der Tag of 1914. They grew 
out of a thesis advanced by an eccen: 
tric French literateur, Gobineau. In 
The Inequality of Human Races, 
Gobineau set forth the notion that the 
Teuton was the supreme race. The 
greatness of Leonardo, Michelangelo 
and a host of others he declared was 
due to the fact that Teutonic blood 
flowed in their veins. The “Aryan” 
cult was further developed by a rene 
gade Englishman, Houston Chamber 
lain, son-in-law of Richard Wagnet. 
And this literature of “political 
anthropology” flourished from 1910 
to 1918, years during which learning 
was highly regarded in Germany! 

The popularity of the work of 
Gobineau and Chamberlain and others 
illustrates the ideological gullibility 
of the German people. More realisti 
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“4dolf Hitler is commonly referred to 
as the madman of Europe. This des- 
ignation is apt...” 


historians declare that it shows a lack 
of desire for or appreciation of true 
civic freedom, a liking for a land 
plastered with Verboten signs, and a 
craving for goose-step regimentation. 


= and Stalin are not in 
quite the same psychological class as 
Hitler. Yet if the Italian and Russian 
dictators had been more normal men, 
more loyal to the accredited standards 
of sanity, the history of the world 
certainly would have been far differ- 
ent. As a psychologist I am inclined 
to agree with John Gunther’s conclu- 
sion that “all dictators are abnormal; 
this may be accepted as an axiom,” 
for “the vanity of the normal male is 
not capacious enough to accept such 
extreme responsibility.” 

Except for his megalomania—which 
is a gigantic exception, indeed—Mus- 
solini is normal enough a human for 
most careers. Certainly he possesses 
an abundance of normalizing, extra- 
verted compensations. If early in life 
he had been induced to wear an ortho- 
pedic device which inflicted a remind- 
ing sting whenever he strutted, the 
Caesar pose might have been nipped 
in the bud. Yet his personal record 
is fairly damaging, and the price the 
world has had to pay to satisfy his 
over-gorged ego is far too high. 

It is quite likely, in view of the 
fact that he is well versed in history, 
that Il Duce early in life deliberately 
adopted the principles of Machiavelli. 
There is nothing psychopathic in de- 
ciding that politics is a gangster’s 
game to be played according to 
gangster’s rules, with a few regards 
for the urbanites, for there are many 





gangsters who are not psychopathic 
cases. 


Mussolini told Emil Ludwig that 


what a dictator learns from history 
is to shoot first. “I want to make my 
mark on history with my will, like 
a lion with his claw.” His crowning 
satisfaction is in conquest and the ap- 


plause of bombastic oratory. He has 


had to go far ta find an outlet for 
his desire for glory. The son of the 
modern Caesar, sharing his father’s 


precepts, records that he found mow- 
ing down innocent Abyssinians from 
the air to be glorious sport, and his 
victim’s consternation in finding 
themselves, family and shelter sud- 
denly exterminated most amusing. 
Mussolini once told Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler that freedom was not only 
moribund but dead. Between the bene- 





*“Mussolini’s crowning satisfaction is in 
conquest and the applause of bombastic 
oratory.” 


fits of human freedom and the ego 
satisfaction of one man he has made 
his choice. 

Of contemporary dictators, Joseph 
Stalin is certainly the most normal. 
In personal demeanor he is serene, 
and he has a sense of humor. He is 
a man of ability, with an appreciation 
of historical forces. His personality 
in many ways is an enigma. 

In contrast with Hitler and Musso- 
lini, Stalin did not create the political 
state which he dominates. With the 
passing of Lenin, who warned his 
party against Stalin’s methods as 
crude, violent and menacing, the con- 
test for control of the U.S.S.R. split 
the state into warring factions. Stalin 
fought his way to power by indefatiga- 
ble energy and command of organiz- 
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ing detail in what was inevitably a 
difficult revolutionary situation. He 
used drastic, inhuman methods to win 
his cause, as is shown by his past 
records and amplified by his present 
record of purges. He resorts freely to 
terrorist methods, apparently without 
a twinge. 


Stalin’s make-up suggests a sus- 


picious, withdrawal trend. He rarely 
sees diplomats or journalists, and even 
in attending a gala celebration of the 
Moscow Art Theater, remains screened 


behind a curtain in a box. 
Despite the apparent ovations of 


their following, the lives of the dic- 
tators are as constantly threatened as 
those of autocratic tsars, thus causing 


them to have phobias quite similar to 
psychopathics. Stalin leaves the Krem- 
lin in a cavalcade of three fast-moving 


cars. He lives in a guarded country 


house surrounded by high walls. Mus- 
solini’s cars have one-way glass so 
that he can see but not be seen. 
Hitler has a bomb-proof cellar under 


his closely guarded mountain retreat, 


with a charged barbed wire enclosing 
the estate. The strongest men and, 
according to their followers, the most 
adored men in Europe are in constant 
fear for their lives, which hardly 
adds to the sanity of their state of 
mind. 

The dictator’s following is recruited 
among a population in despair, and 
is reinforced by propaganda. Once 
under way, the dictator imposes his 
will upon the masses by ruthless com- 
pulsion and the silencing of opposi- 
tion. Dictatorship and freedom, no 
more than sanity and insanity, can 
live under the same roof. 





“Stalin is serene and he has a sense of 


His personality in many ways 
is an enigma.” 


humor. 
















The Railroad Record 


In Mediation 


A documentary account, compiled by Roger Shaw 


Epitor’s Note: On May 12, the country’s railroads notified their 
employees that a 15 per cent wage cut would be made. The employee 


groups protested, finally threatening strike. 


The strike was averted, 


the wage reduction order was rescinded, and capital and labor effected 
a compromise satisfactory to both. The story of the settlement is 
effectively told in the various statements and reports of both groups. 


Excerpts from a statement by H. A. 
Enochs, chairman of the Carriers’ 
Joint Conference Committee, at Chi- 
cago on August 3: 

The notices of a proposed 15 per 
cent wage reduction were served by the 
individual railways upon their em- 
ployees on May 12. Following these 
notices, conferences were held, on each 
line, between representatives of the 
management and representatives of the 
trainmen. These conferences resulted 
only in an agreement to handle the 
matter on a national basis. On June 
30 the Carriers’ Joint Conference 
Committee met with the national rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

We have shown them that railroad 
wage scales today, in a time of general 
business depression, are at the highest 
average level in history, while the rail- 
road industry is facing disaster. We 
have shown them that railroad employ- 
ees, for every hour on duty, are now 
receiving wages 20 per cent higher 
than in 1932, though the condition of 
their industry is far more desperate 
today than it was then. We have shown 
that this situation has meant the loss of 
more than a quarter of a million rail- 
road jobs within the last year. 

Where is the money coming from to 
continue the payment of these peak 
wage scales? The railroads don’t have 
the money, and they have no means of 
getting it. The continued refusal of the 
trainmen’s representatives to view the 
situation as it actually exists has finally 
forced us to the conclusion that con- 


tinuance of negotiations upon the pres- 
ent basis is futile. In consequence, we 
have asked them to join with us in 
taking the next procedural step speci- 
fied by the Railway Labor Act of 1926: 
that is to invoke the services of the 
National Mediation Board. 


Excerpts from a statement issued 
from Chicago by the Carriers’ Joint 
Conference Committee on Septem- 


ber 9: 


Under the terms of the Railway 
Labor Act, a 15 per cent reduction in 
railroad wages will become effective at 
12:01 A.M. Saturday, October 1, 1938. 
The law provides that no change can 
be made in railroad rates of pay for 
thirty days after the formal termina- 
tion of mediation proceedings. The law 
will be scrupulously observed by the 
carriers. Mediation proceedings were 
concluded by the National Mediation 
Board on August 31. 

At the request of the National Medi- 
ation Board, the Carriers’ Joint Con- 
ference Committee, representing the 
railroads, agreed to submit the ques- 
tion of a wage reduction to an Arbitra- 
tion Board, empowered by law to ren- 
der a decision binding on both em- 
ployees and managements. In spite of 
the carriers’ acceptance, however, the 
representatives of the employees flatly 
refused to agree to arbitration. Instead, 
they are taking a strike vote. The re- 
fusal of the employees to agree to a 
wage reduction in negotiation or in 
mediation proceedings, and their rejec- 
tion of arbitration, leave the railroads 
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now with but one method of reducing 
wages under the law—to make the 
wage reduction effective. This will he 
done at the earliest date permitted by 
the law. 

The original 15 per cent wage reduc. 
tion notices were served by the indi. 
vidual railroads on their employees on 
May 12. These notices remain un. 
changed, except for the fact that the 
original effective date of July 1 has 
been postponed for three months by 
the processes of the Railway Labor 
Act. 


Excerpts from the radio address of 
H. A. Enochs on September 27, the 
day after the trainmen’s unions had 
voted a nationwide railroad strike for 


October 1: 


After railroad employees had re. 
fused arbitration, as proffered by the 
National Mediation Board under the 
law, the men practically were com- 
pelled to vote for a strike. The rail. 
road industry is unique in that it has 
a special law under which certain 
methods are established for settling 
labor disputes. As the last step, this 
law provides for an Emergency Board, 
which the President may appoint only 
when there is a threat to interrupt 
transportation service. Remember that 
fact. The President cannot appoint an 
Emergency Board unless there is a 
strike threat. So what is more natural 
than for employees to vote to strike, 
not because they mean it, but merely 
to secure the creation of an Emergency 
Board? 

The men knew that, under the law, 
no action can be taken by either party 
for sixty days after the creation of 
the Emergency Board which the Presi- 
dent appointed today. Wages cannot be 
cut and a strike cannot be called. 
Thus, the strike vote was taken merely 
as a matter of strategy. Under these 
circumstances it was easy to pile up a 
huge majority. Piling up this huge ma- 
jority was made even easier by the fact 
that the poll was not a secret one: each 
voter had to sign his name to his 
ballot. 

You may have been told of alleged 
huge profits which the railroads sup- 
posedly have made. Look at the official 
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The Plight of the Railroads During the Past Decade. 


record. Net income earned by the rail- 
ways in the six years from 1932 to 
1937, inclusive, amounted to $108,- 
000,000. In the first half of 1938 the 
railroads had a net deficit of $181,- 
000,000—a deficit in six months which 
more than wiped out the net income of 
six years. A wage reduction is neces- 
sary because the railroad industry can- 
not continue to pay present wage 
scales without disaster. Average hourly 
earnings of railroad men today are 15 
per cent higher than they were in 1929, 
the peak year of national prosperity. 
No industry can continue to exist if it 
is forced to spend more than it takes 
in. Railroad employees receive practi- 
cally fifty cents out of each dollar we 
take in. Almost one-third of the rail- 
road mileage of the country is in 
bankruptcy. 


Excerpts from a press release of Oc- 
tober 7, dealing with the President’s 
Emergency Fact-Finding Board: 

Chairman of the Presidential .Board 
which heard the railroad evidence last 
week, and will hear the evidence of op- 
posing rail labor organizations this 
week, is Judge Walter P. Stacy, Chief 
Justice of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. His associates are Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago, and Dean 
James M. Landis, of the Harvard Law 
School. 

Sitting in the Caucus Room of the 


House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton, the three board members heard J. 
Carter Fort, chief counsel for the rail- 
roads in the case, declare emphatically 
at the outset that the proposal for a 
reduction in wages is “not a tin-cup 
case.” “Restoration of the key railroad 
industry to health,” said Mr. Fort, 
“would be a powerful aid to national 
recovery.” 

“Higher wages can benefit only 
those who receive them,” Ernest Nor- 
ris, president of the Southern Railway, 
testified. “They do no good to the thou- 
sands of railroad men out of jobs, but 
if the reduction in wages is made and 
business increases, as I think it will, 
we will employ more men and thus the 
sum total of the purchasing power of 
railroad employees will be increased.” 


Labor excerpt of October, in re- 
buttal: 


The employees’ program for the in- 
dustry claims that wastes aggregating 
$1,000,000 per day are capable of 
being eliminated: This program of 
“preventable wastes” was advanced by 
Senator Wheeler, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The employees contend, in short, 
that the railroads should put their 
house in order before they entitle 
themselves to call upon. labor to make 
a sacrifice. They attack the proposal 
of reduced wages as being unwise in 
that it fails to meet the real needs of 





the carriers. A horizontal pay cut of 
15 per cent would net the carriers as a 
whole estimated savings of $250,000,- 
000. These savings, however, would be 
distributable to the various roads in 
proportion to their pay rolls, and not 
in proportion to their needs. Some 24 
per cent of the total savings would go 


to roads in receivership or trusteeship.- 


Some 19 per cent of the total savings 
would go to a group of roads not in 
receivership or trusteeship, but which 
have been designated by, Chairman 
Splawn of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as problem roads. 

The balance, or 56 per cent of the 
total savings, would go to roads not 
within these classes, roads which have 
had net income after fixed charges. 


Excerpts from the testimony of Dr. 
Willford I. King, professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University, be- 
fore the President's Emergency Board 
in October: 

The average railway employee, in 
the early part of 1938, earned about 
41 per cent more than did the average 
employee in the United States. The 
average earnings of all employees in 
the United States amounted to $1,451 
in 1929. On the present basis, these 
annual earnings will amount to $1,252 
in 1938. Thus, average annual earn- 
ings of all employees in 1938 will be 
$199, or 14 per cent, less than in 1929. 

Meanwhile, the average annual earn- 
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ings of railroad men, excluding execu- 
tives and all supervisory officials, in- 
creased from $1,672 in 1929 to $1,760 
in 1938, on the basis of present earn- 
ings. Thus average annual earnings of 
railroad men in 1938 will be $88, or 5 
per cent, greater than in 1929. 

Furthermore, railway employees, on 
the average, receive higher annual pay 
than that of employees in any other in- 
dustry except finance. 


Whereas George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, declared: “Rail workers 
opposed the wage cut from the begin- 
ning, not only because we knew that it 
would be unjust to railroad workers, 
but also because we sincerely believed 
that it would, in its ultimate effect, be 
harmful to the railroad industry. We 
have all along been firmly convinced 
that a wage cut in the railroad industry 
would inevitably have an adverse 
effect on general business, and upon 
the whole national economy now so 
firmly committed to a higher wage- 
level as a means toward a greater na- 
tional well-being.” 


Associated Press summary of the re- 
port made to President Roosevelt Octo- 
ber 29, by the three-man Emergency 
Fact-Finding Board at Washington : 


The wages of railway labor are not 
high, even as compared with wages in 
other comparable industries. 

A horizontal reduction of wages on 
a national scale would not meet the 
financial emergency of the industry, 
since the savings would not be distrib- 
uted merely to the needy roads. 

A wage reduction in the railroad in- 
dustry would run counter to the trend 
of wage rates in industry generally. 

The financial distress of the carriers 
which has obtained since October, 
1937, when the last wage increases 
were granted, is as yet a short-term 
situation. As such, it cannot be re- 
garded as grounds for a wage reduc- 
tion, especially in view of present in- 
dications of an improvement in the 
business of the carriers. 

In the light of these findings, the 
board concludes that the proposal of 
the carriers for a reduction of the 
wages of railway labor should not be 
pressed and recommends that the car- 
riers withdraw and cancel the notices 
which would put such a reduction 
into operation as of December 1, 1938. 


Excerpts from a critical viewpoint 
of Samuel O. Dunn, editor of The Rail- 
way Age, following the report of the 


Presidential Emergency Board, as 
quoted in the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer: 

How any board, with only thirty 
days to consider problems that call for 
a lifetime of sympathy and familiarity, 
could make such a sweeping report is 
beyond me. 

I have been close to the industry for 
thirty years and recognize that its 
needs have not even been approached 
by the fact-finders. 


Excerpts from a statement by H. A. 
Enochs, after the “labor-victory” re- 
port: 


There is nothing left for my commit- 
tee to do now but pack up and go 
home. I can’t see how the decision can 
help but impede business recovery. 
You can’t operate railroads on thin 
air. This decision does not answer the 
problem of where to get money for 
current expenses. 


Excerpts from a special wire from 
Washington to the New York Times, 
by Louis Stark on October 31: 

President Roosevelt today called 
upon the railroad industry to accept 
the recommendation of the Emergency 
Fact-Finding Board that they abandon 
their request for a 15 per cent wage de- 
crease. In a conference with John J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, Mr. Roosevelt in- 


dicated that he believed the railroads 


should now make peace with labor 
and codperate in the development of 
legislation designed to solve the indus- 
try’s ills. 

The railroad program calls for revi- 
sion of the rate-making rule to permit 
the roads great latitude in pricing their 
product. 

They want the rate-making clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act changed 
so that the commission would consider 
the revenue needs of the roads as a 
primary consideration and to use as a 
rate base a figure which can be defi- 
nitely ascertained. 

The roads also want the law changed 
so as to permit them to raise loans 
based upon prospect of future earn- 
ings. At present the R.F.C. may lend 
money to the roads if the I. C. C. certi- 
fies that the borrowing railroad can 


meet its fixed charges and is not in. 


need of judicial reorganization. 

Other sections of the industry’s pro- 
gram are: 

1. Federal discontinuance of gov- 
ernment barge lines. 
2. Repeal of the land grant statutes 
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favoring the government in fixing 
rates. 

3. Equality of treatment with other 
forms of transportation in the matter 
of subsidies. 

4. Regulation of water transporta. 
tion by the I. C. C. 

5. Repeal of the long and short-hau| 
clause of the Commerce Act. 

The brotherhoods’ proposals _ jn. 
clude: 


1. Placing of all forms of trans. 
portation under the same Federal 
agency. 

2. Adoption of a new method of 
service by operation of speedy and 
light-weight equipment, making possi- 
ble more frequent units of transporta- 
tion to move when the public wants to 
move. 

3. Authority of the I. C. C. to fix a 
rate base that would work in prosper. 
ous as well as lean times and make 
possible creation of an adequate re. 
serve in liquid assets, equivalent to 
three times the annual fixed charges, 
before being permitted to pay divi- 
dends, and restriction of dividends to 
a reasonable figure. 

4, Restriction of the powers of the 
I. C. C. to withhold approval of an 


issue exceeding 40 per cent of the 


value of the property as fixed by the 


commission for rate-making purposes. 

5. Consolidations of railroads to be 
voluntary but enforced after a pro.a- 
tionary period of ten years. 


Excerpts from a telegram to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, signed by John J. Pel- 
ley, representing 139 Class-I railroads, 
November 4: 


The chief executives of the railroads 
met in Chicago today to consider the 
situation created by the report of the 
Emergency Board. I advised them of 
your expressed desire to be of help in 
the present situation, and of your hope 
that there will be developed a construc: 
tive program of legislation which you 
will be able to support at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I have therefore been authorized to 
advise you that the railroads will with- 
draw the present notices of wage re 
ductions. 

The railroads are taking this action 
not because they agree with the con- 
clusions reached by the Emergency 
Board, but because they recognize the 
gravity of the situation, and because 
they hope that out of it there will come 
through coéperation of all those con 
cerned a sounder and more equitable 
transportation policy for this country. 
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y. F. CALVERTON 


the French lacked the cinematic 

genius of the Russians, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans and the English. 
Every now and then French studios 
would turn out interesting produc- 
ions but, on the whole, French cine- 
mas were relatively unoriginal and un- 
impressive. Today everyone knows 
that all that has changed. In fact, dur- 
ing the past two years, the best pic- 
tures produced have been those which 
have come from France. 

In the late Twenties, Russian films 
directed by such geniuses as Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin captured the interest 
and admiration of the entire film 
world. To this day Potemkin, The Fall 
of St. Petersburg, Ten Days That 
Shook the World, and Storm Over 
Asia, stand out as film classics. Utiliz- 
ing the montage technique first ex- 
ploited by Griffith, the American di- 
rector, these Russians produced mass 
flms which were colossal without be- 
ing cumbersome, brilliant without 
bing brittle. After them appeared 
films scarcely less significant, such as 
Road to Life, and Chapayev, both of 
vhich were additions to the earlier 
tradition. Stalin, however, with the 
annihilating zeal of an Oriental despot, 
put an end to the fruitful career of 
the Russian film by destroying the 
cultural and artistic freedom which it 
had possessed. From that time on, the 
Russian cinema has been unarresting 
ind uninspiring. 

The German film, which had been 
cond only to the Russian in the 
Twenties, suffered the same fate as the 
iter after Hitler’s acquisition of 
power. Variety became but a memory, 
and the numerous films which Emil 
lannings and Conrad Veidt made 
famous were forgotten when worse 
pictures followed them. In a few years, 
iter all the acclaim which the Ger- 
man cinematic world deservedly 
famed with the production of that 
inforgettably brilliant and_ startling 
ilm, The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari, 
there was little to say for it. Hitler 
‘stroyed what remained, and since 
Hitler nothing of significance has oc- 
‘urred—in any art or science, in what 
‘as once known as Germany. 


Fs many years it was believed that 
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The English studio industry, never 
comparable to the Russian, German or 
American, continued in its own quiet 
way to produce reasonably decent, 
competent, unremarkable films, which 
had little vogue outside its own terri- 
tory. Today the English have definitely 
improved. They have been particularly 
accomplished in the Scotland Yard 
genre. Such films as The Thirty-nine 
Steps, and The Woman Alone, have 
never been surpassed as crime-detec- 
tive-spy cinemas. Such American pic- 
tures as The Thin Man, Libeled Lady 
and Scarface, fade into insignificance 
when compared with them. Only two 
American films, neither sufficiently ap- 
preciated, deserve to stand beside 
them: Star of Midnight and The Whole 
Town’s Talking, both of which fall 


into the same “underworld” category. 
The French Triumph 
After having been whipped by Hit- 


ler in every diplomatic conflict of the 
last few years, France at least can 
claim that it is supreme in film pro- 
duction today. Its recent pictures, none 
more than a few years old, including 
The Carnival of Flanders, Un Carnet 
du Bal, Mayerling, Generals Without 
Buttons and Grand Illusion, are cer- 
tainly the best pictures that have come 
out of any country in this decade. No 
pictures could be more typically na- 
tional, and yet more compellingly in- 
ternational in their appeal. They are 
not mass pictures in the Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin tradition; they are not crime 
or spy pictures like The Thirty-nine 
Steps or The Woman Alone; they are 
not comedies or farces or biographical 
extravaganzas in the Hollywood style. 
They are simple pictures, historical, 
psychological, sociological, synthesiz- 
ing life within a new perpective. No 
American picture, no English picture, 
no Russian picture, can compare in 
simplicity, subtlety, or significant in- 
sights and characterizations, with 
Carnival in Flanders. What the French 
did with that picture was a marvel, a 
miracle, of production. Every person 
in it, from the protagonist to the 
humblest subordinates and menials, 
was chosen with esthetic concern for 
the whole. What made Carnival in 
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Flanders such a great cinema was the 
fact that it was a unity, a whole in 
itself, in which all the parts fitted, 
blended, commingled. There was an 
incandescent fusion of narrative, char- 
acter, action, and gesture. No actor or 
actress tried to outact himself, tried to 
“star,” because every actor and actress, 
no matter how significant or insignifi- 
cant his role, was real only to the 
extent to which he conformed and con- 
tributed to the whole concept of the 
picture. The result was that, however 
much you admired an individual char- 
acter or characters, what you remem- 
bered, after the film was over, was the 
picture itself, in its impressive totality. 

Of all the remarkable French films 
which have appeared in this country in 
recent years, the most striking and 
important is Grand Illusion. It is a 
war picture; and of all the war pic- 
tures which I have seen, this is in- 
dubitably the best. I recall seeing in 
Berlin, in 1927, a picture called Der 
Krieg, which impressed me at the time 
as the best war picture I had ever wit- 
nessed. It was a stirring picture, em- 
phasizing the German aspect of the 
war, featuring the German generals 
as the heroes of the struggle, but 
without exaggerating their roles or 
sentimentalizing the War. What it 
showed of the War, the plans, the 
firing of the guns, the going-over-the- 
top, the attacks, the killings, was re- 
vealed with a merciless realism not at 
all dissimilar from the bomb-shelling, 
earth-tearing, body-ripping scenes that 
were so conspicuous in the American 
production of All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, which was one of the best 
films produced by Hollywood in a 
dozen years. The horrors of the War, 
the cruelties of it, the fiercenesses of 
it, constituted its motivation. 

Grand Illusion is different, and it 
is exactly that difference which makes 
it the best war film which has been 
produced since the War. Unlike all 
previous war films, there is not a 
single reel of fighting in it, nor any- 
thing suggesting violence. Like the 
novel of Ernst Glaeser, Class of 1902, 
this is something which is more con- 
cerned with what happened behind the 
lines than with what happened in or on 
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them. It is a picture of personalities 
and not of masses, even though the 
personalities are symbolic representa- 
tives of groups rather than individuals 
in their behavior. No one of the main 
characters, with the exception of a 
heroic aristocrat, is killed in it. There 
are no busy Berthas belching in it, no 
annihilating far-ranged guns, no bayo- 
net-attacks, no rescues, nor hortatory 
orations. There are simply men, and 
the very simplicity of that fact is what 
makes the film such a masterpiece. 
What the picture is about can be 
told in a few words. There ate two 
Frenchmen, one a captain, the other 
a lieutenant, who are captured in an 
air fight, and who are forced to spend 
an indefinite period of imprisonment 
behind the German lines. The French 
captain is an aristocrat; the French 
lieutenant is a proletarian—and 
therein resides a difference about 
which a considerable section of the 
film gravitates. This difference, it is 
obvious, is a class difference, and in no 
place is it sugared-over or concealed. 
The lieutenant, Jean Gabin, the leading 
French actor of today, is proletarian 
by instinct as well as by decision. He 
admires the captain, Pierre Fresnay, 
who is the aristocrat, but can never es- 
tablish anything resembling friendship 
with him, simply because he belongs to 
a different class. Fresnay tries to be as 
friendly to Gabin as he can, but it is 


not in his nature to be truly friendly to 


anyone. “I am formal with my mother 
and my wife,” he confesses to Gabin 
when the latter begs him to become 
less formal and more intimate in his 
relations to him and the lesser officers 
and privates. Even in the end, when 
Fresnay sacrifices his life in order that 
Gabin and a comrade can escape, he 
does not unbend. His final gesture, in 
the face of death, is to dust off his 
clothes, and to wash his white gloves 
until they are immaculately clean. He 
has lived as an aristocrat, and must die 
as one. In the very act of dying he tells 
the German captain, who was a friend 
of his in pre-War times, that it is better 
that he die during the War than 
survive it, when all aristocrats will die, 
or be killed, ignominiously. The Ger- 
man captain understands and bows his 
head. He knows that Fresnay is speak- 
ing the truth, which foreshadows his 
own end as well as that of the dying 
man beside him. Symbolically speak- 
ing, the film depicts the end of all aris- 
tocracies, plutocracies, oligarchies, 
castes, and classes of every variety, 
and predicts the return of power to the 
people. You feel in the words, actions 


and gestures of Gabin, who is a living 
epitome of the people, the strength of 
the future, the power of a new faith. 
The director of the picture, Jean Re- 
noir, son of the great French painter, 
has made Gabin into more than the 
leading character in the film; he has 
made him into a symbol, a legend. 

What one derives from this picture, 
which is not gotten from other war 
pictures, is the essential fraternity be- 
tween the soldiers of all nations, the 
respect which soldiers as soldiers had 
for each other, regardless of national- 
ity, race or color. There are no villains 
in this piece. All men are the same, the 
film strives to say, though it has no 
specific articulation of its own aside 
from the situational expressions of its 
characters—which is to say that the 
French are no better than the Germans, 
the Germans than the French. Human 
beings are not angels; soldiers are not 
angels; no one expects anyone to be an 
angel. But soldiers are no less angels 
than anyone else in their situation. In 
fact, what one gathers from the picture 
is that the soldiers fighting in the lines 
were far friendlier, far less prejudiced, 
than the citizens who never saw a line 
beyond that of their Aunt Wilhelm- 
ina’s, Aunt Hortense’s, or Aunt Dinah’s 
nose. At all events, the Frenchman and 
the Germans depicted in Grand IlIlu- 
sion have no hatred for each other. 
The war is a game to them, a most 
tragic and bitter game that they don’t 
like, but which they have no choice 
but to play. When they are caught, as 
the prisoners are in this play, they are 
no different from anyone else. The 
continuance of conflict may have given 
them a little more bravery, a little 
more audacity, a little more forthright- 
ness, if not ruthlessness, but that is all. 
And that is all. No soldier has more. 
No human being has more. And it is 
just that which the picture says. 

The final touch of the film is 
achieved in the most effective of ways 
when the two fugitive Frenchmen meet 
a German widow, with whom Gabin 
falls in love. The widow feels no hatred 
toward Gabin because he is a French- 
man (even though her husband has 
been killed by the French in the war) 
and Gabin can feel no hesitancy to- 
ward her because she is a member of 
a group, a race, a nation, which has 
declared war upon his people. 

In short, what the picture declares is 
that all people are the same, and that 
the differences between them are insig- 
nificant in the long run. We may hate 
the Germans or English at one time, or 
any other people, even war upon them, 
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but in the passage of the years we gy, 
ceed in forgetting those hates hecay, 
we know that beneath them there ;, 
something more deeply friendly tha, 
hostile. 

That is the message of Grand Illy, 
sion. What makes the film grand, hoy. 
ever, is not its title, nor its message, 
but the fact that it delivers itself, as , 
cinematic production, grandly, 

Grand Illusion brings out mop 
clearly than ever what is wrong with 
the American cinema. Hollywood pos. 
sesses more money, which means the 
ability to acquire better actors, better 
directors, better equipment, than 4l 
the film studios in Europe. Yet what js 
the result? Hollywood is so box-office 
minded, that all such advantages are 
as naught. What do good actors, good 
actresses, good directors mean if, in 
the end, their pictures do not draw 
crowds and shift the figures on the 
ledger from red to black? After all, 
Hollywood is not a philanthropic ven. 
ture. Billions are invested in its enter. 
prises and profits must be accrued. If 
good actors, actresses, and directors 
cannot produce profits, they must go, 
just as bankrupt firms must, and in. 
solvent organizations of every variety. 
The French, heaven knows, are not les 
philanthropic (after all, who has ever 
heard or ever seen a_ philanthropic 
Frenchman? ) but they have the advan- 
tage of a more cultured public. The 
French public has been educated to the 
point at which it really likes pictures 
such as Grand Illusion, Mayerling, Un 
Carnet du Bal, Generals Without But 
tons, and supports them, which is 
something which the American public, 
not yet educated to such subtleties, has 
never done, 


Acting, Not Actors 


Behind all this, to be sure, is some: 
thing more profound than most people 
realize. Condensed into a few words, 
the French directors, like the Russian 
and German of the old days, have ate 
spect for acting which few American 
producers do. After all, acting is a 
art. It has nothing to do with box-office 
receipts, applause or even critical com 
mendation. Many of the best thespian 
performances, remembered _ through 
the years, have been those forgotten by 
the critics but recalled by the audience. 
Audiences may not always be “right 
in their judgments but they are always 
natural, genuine and _ spontaneous 
What audiences like determines, in the 
end, what the theatre will produce. 

French audiences like acting, whic 
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means that they like good actors and 
jctresses; American audiences are not 
interested in acting and, consequently, 
gre unconcerned whether actors or 
qctresses are good or bad; what 
they are concerned with are appear- 
ances, Whether the actor is handsome, 
he actress beautiful, and beyond that 
eerything else is secondary. Whether 
Garbo, a Shearer, a Hedy Lamarr, a 
Gary Cooper, a Clark Gable, a Charles 
Boyer, can act is not important from 
, Hollywood point of view; what is 
important is whether they can make 
the audience worship them, identify 
themselves with them, dream of them. 
The result is that Hollywood does 
not produce good actors or actresses; 
it produces dream-phantoms, beauti- 
cian-obsessed personalities, fakes and 
phonies, few of whom ever realize that 
they have to step beyond the frontiers 
of their face in order to earn an honest 
penny as an actor or actress. The 
French are not interested in seducing 
their audiences by looks, appearances, 
charms; they depend upon acting and 
not actors to hold their audiences. In 
Grand Illusion one is not interested in 
the actors but in their acting which is 
superb, Gabin is a remarkable actor; 
he knows how to act, and that is 
enough. He lacks the handsomeness of 
a Clark Gable or a Gary Cooper, but 
he has something which is far more 
important than handsomeness, namely, 
agenius for acting a role, communi- 
cating emotion, portraying character 
subtly, dramatizing a situation. 


John Barrymore: America’s 
Greatest Actor 


It is not altogether the actor’s fault 
either. It is mainly that of the pro- 
ducers who insist that they play the 
same roles which once made them box- 
oflice successes. The more remarkable 
an actor is in a role, the less remark- 
able and versatile he will become when 
he has to play that ‘same role over in- 
definitely, with slight variations 
through the years. 

The disintegration of such an excel- 
lent actor as John Barrymore is very 
much to the point. Before he went to 
Hollywood, in the days when he was 
acting in Hamlet and other plays, 
thete was no one on the stage who 
could surpass him. Today, he is a 
thespian ghost wandering, like some 
anthropomorphic recollection, through 
the vales and valleys of the cinemas in 
which he has a part. His genius could 
sil be realized, but Hollywood has 
uilt up no technique to take advan- 
lage of such possibilities. If Barrymore 





lived in France, he would have been 
used in a dozen films where his genius 
would have found an ever richer and 
more radiant fulfillment. In America 
his talent is debauched. 


Spain and the Cultural Front 


Loyalist Spain continues to defend 
its interests in culture. Benavente, the 
great Spanish dramatist about whom I 
wrote last month, describing his dedi- 
cation to the Loyalist cause, has been 
especially honored by a series of cele- 
brations throughout Loyalist Spain. 
Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia have 
staged his plays and in other ways 





John Barrymore, Mr. Calverton says, is 
America’s greatest actor, but his talent 
has been wasted by Hollywood. 


done homage to this veteran play- 
wright, the greatest of all living Span- 
ish authors. Benavente is now seventy- 
two and at no time in his illustrious 
career has he ever been guilty of sell- 
ing out his artistic integrity for popu- 
lar gain. He remains one of those few 
artists who have preferred greatness 
to profits. 

In the meantime in Hollywood, but 
not sponsored by Hollywood, a picture 
is going to be filmed which will be de- 
voted to the Spanish Revolution. The 
picture has no name to date, but it has 
enlisted in its production some of the 
leading Hollywood actors and ac- 
tresses. The film has been written by 
Ernest Hemingway, one of America’s 
best writers, and will start production 
early this month. Among the stars 
who will appear in it are: Robert 
Montgomery, Luise Rainer, Frederic 


March, Joan Crawford, Leo Carillo, 
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Paul Muni, Franchot Tone, and Eddie 
Cantor. Few pictures have ever had 
such an all-star cast as this one, the 
proceeds from which will be devoted 
exclusively to the Loyalist cause. 


Italy Can’t Take It 


It has just been announced, with the 
solemnity accompanying a cardinal’s 
address, that Italians henceforth will 
not be able to see the Marx brothers, 
the Ritz brothers, or Charlie Chaplin, 
all of whom are condemned as being 
non-Aryans. The Fascist newspaper 
Tevere denounces them all as Jews, 
and singles out the Four Marx broth- 
ers for special attack. The Marx broth- 
ers’ picture, A Night at the Opera, has 
been very popular in Rome, a fact 
which the editor of Tevere regrets 
exceedingly. He urges all “Aryan” 
Italians to boycott it because it is “a 
perfect example of the degenerated 
geniality of the Jewish race.” The 
editor then adds that “Hollywood for 
many years has been a mecca for Jews 
of all nationalities who have invaded 
all fields as actors, directors, and pro- 
ducers” and pleads with the Italian 
cinema-going public to refuse to attend 
films in which Jews are included in 
the cast. 

If the boycott succeeds, it is doubtful 
whether Hollywood will suffer as much 
as the Italian populace. Italy has al- 
ways been notoriously poor in the film 
industry, and if now all cinemas in 
which Jews have had a hand as actors, 
as directors or producers are to be boy- 
cotted, it looks as if the Italians will 
have to turn in some other direction 
for amusement and inspiration. 


Art and Science 


Fritz Kreisler startled the public not 
very long ago by his declaration that 
if he were a youth today he would 
probably study “wireless telegraphy 
or chemistry or physics.” The twenti- 
eth century, he contends, has taken 
“the spotlight” away from art. “Every 
generation,” he stated, “chooses its 
own ideal and lives up to it. When a 
child is born today and gives evidence 
of being alert and sensitive and pre- 
cocious, or if his parents sense he may 
have some quality of genius, the 
chances are that the child will be pre- 
pared for and pushed into some field 
of science.” Kreisler then goes on to 
say that in his time (he was born in 
1875) it was different. The arts then 
were more attractive than the sciences. 
But the arts have advanced much less 
rapidly than the sciences and offer far 
less opportunities for success. 
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the Central Committee of the 

Fighting Godless in the U.S.S.R., 
has published in recent numbers in- 
formation on the reappearance of in- 
terest in religion in the Soviet. This 
interest is particularly keen among 
young people and among the members 
of the “Komsomol.” Superstitions are 
also beginning to make themselves 
felt: fear of the number thirteen, fear 
of a black cat, etc. In the village of 
Borissovo, near Tsartsino, the church 
is frequented by young women and 
their children. One group of the col- 
lective farm dwellers of this village 
do not work on Sundays. The influence 
of the Baptists seems particularly 
strong. At Berditchef they have been 
considered counter-revolutionary, be- 
cause they have put placards on the 
walls of the building in which they 
hold their services, bearing the words: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, they 
toil not, neither do they spin,” and 
“Thou shalt not kill.” The first was 
regarded as sabotage against the col- 
lective farm spirit, and the second as 
an appeal to conscientious objection. 

Issue number 21 of The Godless 
speaks of a Christian group which is 
awaiting the Last Judgment, composed 
of representatives of all denomina- 
tions. Its influence in different areas is 
so great that even the children of 
atheists have been converted to its 
precepts. In the town of Salsk in the 
region of Rostov there is a group 
of Christians who have taken the vow 
of Silence. The “Silent” do not take 
part in elections. Intellectuals are to 
be found among them, but they never 
read the Soviet papers. The Godless 
asks the Government to condemn them 
as “Kulaks undermining the work of 
the Soviet regime”. 

It is difficult to find any devout 
believers among the propagandists for 
atheism. Many of those who deny the 
existence of God are ready to admit 
the existence of hidden forces. They 
do all they can to destroy faith in 
God, but do not interfere with faith 
in the devil. Chainmann, who works 
with Yaroslavsky, the General Secre- 
tary of the Godless Movement, de- 
scribes the situation in the following 
words: 

“It was not possible to recruit god- 


Te GODLESS, official organ of 


less propagandists except from among 
the human material available. As there 
is nowhere in the whole world an indi- 
vidual who has not belonged to one 
system or another of religious concep- 
tion formed by historical development, 
there is no atheist agitator free from 
all religious atavism. Since in every 
religion, in addition to faith in God, 
there is also faith in the evil spirit, 
the devil, this latter belief has always 
shown itself stronger than belief in 
God. That is the reason why atheist 
propagandists are only atheists at 
heart in proportion to the extent to 
which they have given up faith in 
God. However good the intentions of 
the propagandists may be, they only 
succeed in destroying the most refined 
forms of religion, but do not destroy 
the vulgar conceptions of supersti- 
tion.” 

In order to remedy this condition 
and to make more thoroughgoing 
propagandists of Soviet school teach 
ers, the Teachers’ Gazette, organ of 
the Commissariat of Education, has 
summoned them to convert all Soviet 
school children into convinced, active 


fighters against religion. All religions 


alike must be combated—Christianity 
(in its several forms of Orthodoxy, 
Protestantism and Romanism), Juda- 
ism, Islamism, and Buddhism—with 
the hardest blows being aimed at the 
prevailing religion of the district. The 
article continues: 

“Teaching must be so conducted 
that by the end of his schooling the 
pupil has a clear understanding that, 
though religions differ in form, they 
all in essence lead to the same end, 
all are ideologies of slavery, all im- 
placably contradict science and all are 
directed against the interests of the 
toilers.” 

Anti-Semitism and the problems 
arising therefrom have held the fore- 
front of news interest during the last 
few months. An interesting outgrowth 
of anti-Semitism has been the reaction 
of other religious groups. Among the 
most significant is the attitude taken 
by Roman Catholics. The National 
Conference of Jews and Christians, in 
existence for several years, includes 
a number of Catholics as participants 
in its activities. Through its weekly 
“religious news service” the N.C.J.C. 
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makes available to the American press 
information relating to better feeling 
between religious bodies. It conducts 
public forums on religious prejudice 
as well as round table discussions, 

Interracial Justice, a Roman Cath. 
olic review dedicated to the study of 
racial problems, editorially supports 
Christian democracy, the dignity of 
the individual and the unity of the 
human race. Although it has so far 
been principally concerned with rela. 
tions between Negroes and Whites in 
the United States, it is naturally op. 
posed to anti-Semitism. Although they 
do not believe that anti-Semitism is a 
racial problem, the editors of nter. 
racial Justice have announced their in. 
tention to broaden their interest some. 
what to take in the Jewish problem. 

The Nationa! Catholic Alumni Fed. 
eration is seriously considering anti- 
Semitism as the special subject for its 
1939 convention to be held in New 
York. The National Council of Cath. 
olic Men recently urged President 
Roosevelt to cooperate in the solution 
of the Palestinian problem. From 
Rome come rumors that there is soon 
to be initiated a world-wide move- 
ment of Catholics who will dedicate 
themselves to spiritual works intended 
to combat anti-Semitism. 

Desirous of utilizing the motion pic: 
ture as a medium for propagating the 
Christian gospel, a group of prominent 
business men in Hong Kong have or- 
ganized a Christian Talking Picture 
Company, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing Chinese native “talkies” to be 
distributed to various cinema houses 
throughout China. Leaders of prac: 
tically all Chinese Christian churches 
have promised their support to this 
group, which is headed by the Rt. Rev. 
R. O. Hall, Bishop of Hong Kong. 
Besides showing its pictures in the big 
cities and towns, it is the plan of the 
company that in the future small pro- 
jectors will be used for the tours 
through the rural villages, where tents 
will be erected as show-houses for the 
benefit of the country-folk. Through 
this means ii is hoped that the Chris 
tian gospel will penetrate into the 
out-of-the-way corners and into the 
hearts of the rural people, so that they 
may be converted to the Christian 
faith. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


Summary of activities and work of the various 
Federal Government departments and agencies 


‘ate Department’s 
vatement on Palestine 


Extracts from the Department of 
bate’s statement on the Palestine ques- 
ion, issued on October 14: 











s is well known the American 
‘\ people have for many years 
taken a close interest in the de- 
dopment of the Jewish National Home 
» Palestine. 

It is expected, therefore, that this gov- 
mment will have an opportunity to sub- 
sit its views to the British Government 
ith respect to any changes affecting 
merican rights which may be proposed 
1 the Palestine Mandate. These rights, 
hich are defined by the American-Brit- 
th Mandate Convention or Treaty of 
bec, 3, 1924, comprise non-discrimina- 
ny treatment in matters of commerce, 
m-impairment of vested American 
roperty rights, permission for American 
ationals to establish and maintain edu- 
tional, philanthropic and religious in- 
titutions in Palestine, safeguards with 
espect to the judiciary, and, in general, 
quality of treatment with all other for- 
ign nationals. 

The rights of the United States in con- 
ection with any changes in the terms of 
te Palestine Mandate are set forth in 
ticle 7 of the above-mentioned treaty, 
hich reads as follows: 

“Nothing contained in the present 
onvention shall be affected by any modi- 
cation which may be made in the terms 
{ the Mandate, as recited above, unless 
ih modification shall have been as- 
ited to by the United States.” 

None of these articles empower the 
vernment of the United States to pre- 
‘it the modification of the terms of any 
{the mandates. Under their provisions, 
owever, this government can decline to 
ognize the validity of the application 
) American interests of any modification 
the mandates unless such modification 
és been assented to by the Government 
the United States, 


























partment of Agriculture 
organization 


Secretary Henry A. Wallace on Octo- 

6 announced major changes in the 
mucture of the United States Depart- 
‘at of Agriculture. The new organiza- 





tion unifies four lines of work which 
have assumed highest importance in 
recent years as new responsibilities have 
been laid on the Department. 

(1) The forming of programs and 
plans to guide the entire group of agri- 
cultural adjustment, conservation and 
marketing services to farmers and the 
general public is assigned to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, which will be 
charged with Department-wide responsi- 
bility. H. R. Tolley leaves his post as 
Administrator of the AAA to head this 
Bureau. 

(2) The execution of marketing work 
is lodged in four units responsible to the 
Secretary through a Director of Market- 
ing and Regulatory Work, who is to be 
A. G. Black, formerly Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

(3) The execution of all physical 
land-use programs which involve opera- 
tions by the Government on farm lands 
is consolidated in the Soil Conservation 
Service. H. H. Bennett continues as chief 
of this service. 

(4) Research work in the field of agri- 
cultural and industrial technology is 
placed under unified direction. H. G. 
Knight continues as Chief of Chemistry 
and Soils. 

R. M. Evans, Assistant to Secretary 


Wallace, has become Administrator of 
the AAA, 


U. S. Note to Italy 
on Treatment of Jews 


Extracts from the note which Ambassa- 
dor Phillips presented to the Italian 
Government on October 7: 


The Official Gazette of Sept. 12, 1938, 
published the text of Decree-Law No. 
1,381, which provides among other things 
that from the date of publication for- 
eigners both of whose parents are 
of the Jewish race are forbidden 
to fix their permanent residence in the 
kingdom, in Libya and in the Aegean 
possessions, and that foreigners both of 
whose parents are of the Jewish race who 
at the date of publication are residing 
within the kingdom, Libya and the Ae- 
gean possessions and who began their 
sojourn therein subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1919, must leave Italian territory within 
six months from the date of publication. 


The Official Gazette of Sept. 13, 1938, 
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published Decree-Law No. 1,390, whereby 
all persons both of whose parents are of 
the Jewish race are barred from the 
teaching profession in general and from 
admission to all schools and institutions 
of learning recognized by the State. 


While the treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the United States and 
Italy of 1871, which contained provisions 
for establishment and residence, has 
been abrogated, nevertheless Italians who 
have been properly admitted into the 
United States may reside wherever they 
like therein and are accorded the full 
protection of our laws with respect to 
their persons and property. In general 
they may freely engage in private busi- 
ness, trade or occupation; they also enjoy 
religious freedom, and there is no dis- 
crimination either on the ground of race 
or creed. 


My government believes, therefore, 
that upon further consideration, the 
Italian Government will decide that 
American citizens lawfully residing in 
Italy will not be discriminated against on 
account of race or creed and that they 
will not be subjected to provisions of the 
nature of those embodied in the decree- 
laws in question, 


The Government 
U. S. Note to Japan 


Extracts from the note Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew, presented on October 27 
to the Japanese Foreign Minister con- 
cerning events in China: 


In response to representations, and in 
other connections, both public and pri- 
vate, the Japanese Government has 
given categorical assurances that equal- 
ity of opportunity or the Open Door in 
China will be maintained. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is constrained 
to observe, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in this regard, violations by 
Japanese agencies of American rights 
and interests have persisted. 

A large part of American enterprise 
which formetly operated in Manchuria 
has been forced to withdraw from that 
territory as a result of the preferences 
in force there. Arrangements between 
Japan and the regime now functioning 
in Manchuria allow the free movement 
of goods and funds between Manchuria 
and Japan while restricting rigidly the 
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movement of goods and funds between 
Manchuria and countries other than 
Japan. 

In the opinion of my Government 
equality of opportunity or the Open Door 
has virtually ceased to exist in Man- 
churia notwithstanding the assurances 
of the Japanese Government that it 
would be maintained in that area. 

The Government of the United States 
is now apprehensive lest there develop 
in other areas of China which have been 
occupied by Japanese military forces 
since the beginning of the present hos- 
tilities a situation similar in its adverse 
effect upon the competitive position of 
American business to that which now 
exists in Manchuria. 

Furthermore, reports continue to reach 
the American Government that a compre- 
rensive system of exchange control will 
soon be established throughout North 
China. 

The developments of which I have 
made mention are illustrative of the ap- 
parent trend of Japanese policy in China 
and indicate clearly that the Japanese 
authorities are seeking to establish in 
areas which have come under Japanese 
military occupation general preferences 
for, and superiority of, Japanese inter- 
ests, an inevitable effect of which will be 
to frustrate the practical application of 
the principle of the Open Door and de- 
prive American nationals of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

I desire also to call Your Excellency’s 
attention to the fact that unwarranted 
restrictions placed by the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities upon American nationals 
in China—notwithstanding the existence 
of American treaty rights in China and 
the repeated assurances of the Japanese 
Government that steps had been taken 
which would insure that American na- 
tionals, interests and properties would 
not be subject to unlawful interference 
by Japanese authorities—further subject 
American interests to continuing serious 
inconvenience and hardship. 

Reference is made especially to the 
restrictions placed by the Japanese mili- 
tary upon American nationals who desire 
to re-enter and reoccupy properties from 
which they have been driven by the hos- 
tilities and of which the Japanese mili- 
tary have been or still are in occupation. 

Mention may also be made of the 
Japanese censorship of and interference 
with American mail and telegrams at 
Shanghai, and of restrictions upon free- 
dom of trade, residence and travel by 
Americans, including the use of railways, 
shipping and other facilities. 

In the light of the situation herein re- 
viewed, the Government of the United 
States asks that the Japanese Govern- 
ment implement its assurances already 
given with regard to the maintenance of 
the Open Door and to non-interference 
with American rights by taking prompt 
and effective measures to cause: 


(1) The discontinuance of discrimina- 
tory exchange control and of other meas- 
ures imposed in areas in China under 
Japanese control which operate either 
directly or indirectly to discriminate 
against American trade and enterprise; 

(2) The discontinuance of any mo- 
nopoly or of any preference which would 
deprive American nationals of the right 
of undertaking any legitimate trade or in- 
dustry in China, or of any arrangement 
which might purport to establish in 
favor of Japanese interests any general 
superiority of rights with regard to com- 
mercial or economic development in any 
region of China; and 

(3) The discontinuance of interfer- 
ence by Japanese authorities in China 
with American property and other rights, 
including such forms of interference as 
censorship of American mail and tele- 
grams, and restrictions upon residence 
and travel by Americans and upon 
American trade and shipping. 

The Government of the United States 
believes that in the interest of relations 
between the United States and Japan 
en early reply would be helpful. 


Wage and Hour Law 


Extracts from an explanation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 issued 
by the Department of Labor follows. The 
Act went into effect October 24. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act passed 
by Congress in the Spring of 1938 is 
designed to achieve as rapidly as possible 
the objective of Congress to fix a ceiling 
of 40 hours on the standard workweek, a 
floor of 40 cents an hour under wages, 
and the abolition of child labor. 

As of October 24, 1938, it sets a mini- 
mum hourly wage rate of 25 cents for 
persons employed in interstate commerce 
and the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce; and a maximum stand- 
ard workweek of 44 hours with regular 
pay and overtime rates of time and one- 
half the usual rates. Oppressive child 
labor is outlawed from the start. 

The following definition of policy was 
placed in the initial paragraph of the 
law. 

“The Congress hereby finds that the 
existence, in industries engaged in [in- 
terstate| commerce or the production of 
goods for [interstate] commerce, of labor 
conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and gen- 
eral well-being of workers 

(1) Causes commerce and the chan- 
nels and instrumentalities of commerce 
to be used to spread and perpetuate such 
labor conditions among the workers of 
the several States; 


“(2) Burdens commerce and the free. 


flow of goods in commerce; 
“(3) Constitutes an unfair method of 
competition in commerce; 


Current Rig 


“(4) Leads to labor disputes burd, 
ing and obstructing commerce anj , 
free flow of goods in commerce; anj 

“(5) Interferes with the orderly 
fair marketing of goods in commer’ 

To help correct sub-standard wor 
conditions, Congress decreed that 4 
standard work week in interstate jpj, 
tries, with some exceptions, shoulj | 
reduced to 40 hours after October 
1940, under the following schedyk. 

1. From October 24, 1938 to Octjj 
24, 1939, 44 hours. 

2. From October 
24, 1940, 42 hours. 

3. Thereafter 40 hours. 

The law does not forbid employn 
in excess of the standard work week p 
vided the employee is compensated { 
such excess at a rate not less than q 
and a half times the regular rate 
which he is employed; that is, a wor 
receiving 25 cents an hour would g 
3744 cents an hour for the time work 
over the standard. 

Two methods of attaining the goal 
a 40-cent an hour floor under wag 
were provided by Congress. The fr 
like the hour provisions, is automat 
Under it, wages cannot be less than: 

1. From October 24, 1938, to Octols 
24, 1939, 25 cents an hour; 

2. From October 24, 1939, to Octobg 
24, 1945 (6 years), 30 cents an how; 

3. Thereafter, 40 cents an hour, unl 
it be shown by a preponderance of ¢ 
dence that such rate would substantia 
curtail employment in the industry. 

However, realizing that it will be pu 
sible before 1945 to fix minimum wag 
in certain industries abcve 25 or 30 cen 
without substantially curtailing empl 
ment, Congress provided for wage dete 
mination by industry committees rep 
senting in equal numbers the empl 
ers and employees in a particular ind 
try and the public. 

Without attempting to describe all th 
classes of employees who are covered, 
can be said that the wage and hour pr 
visions of the Act in a general way apy 
to the following: 

1. Employees engaged in _producin 
manufacturing, mining, handling, tra 
porting or in any manner working ' 
goods moving in interstate commerce: 

2. Employees engaged in any proce 
or occupation necessary to the produ 
tion of such goods; 

3. Employees engaged in_ interstd 
transportation, transmission or commut 
cation. 

Neither the wage nor hour provisi’ 
apply to: 

1. Agricultural workers, seamen, # 
employees of airlines, street car, mo! 


24, 1939 to Octo 


bus, interurban railways, and employ’ 


of weekly or semi weekly newspapé 
with a circulation of less than 3,000, ! 
major part of whose circulation is in 
county of publication. 

2. Persons employed in a bona § 
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executive, administrative, professional, or 
local retailing capacity, or as outside 
salesmen. 

3, Persons employed in any retail or 
grvice establishment, the greater part 
of whose selling or servicing is in intra- 
tate commerce. 

’ 4, Persons employed in fishing and the 
fshing industry. 

5, Persons employed in the area of 
production to handle or prepare or can 
agricultural or horticultural commodities 
or market or to make dairy products. 

In addition to the persons exempt from 
both the wage and hour provisions, as 
jready stated, the following persons 
were given a complete exemption from 
the hour provisions: 


1, Employees of railway, motorbus, 
and truck carriers which are regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2, Employees of employers engaged in 
the first processing of milk, whey, 
skimmed milk, or cream into dairy prod- 
ucts, in the ginning and compressing of 
cotton, in the processing of cotton seed, 
and in the processing of sugar beets, 
sugar beet molasses, sugar cane, or 
maple sap into raw sugar or sirup. __ 

Persons partially exempt from the 
maximum hour provisions include: 

1. Employees in industries designated 
by the Administrator as seasonal who 
may work up to 12 hours a day or 56 
hours a week for not more than 14 weeks 
each year. For work over 12 hours a day 
or 56 hours a week, the overtime rate 
applies. 

2, Employees of employers engaged in 
the first processing, canning, or packing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, or in the 
frst processing within the area of pro- 
duction of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities during seasonal operations, 
or in dressing poultry or slaughtering 
livestock, are exempt from all maximum 
hour provisions for a total of not more 
than 14 weeks each year. 

3. Employees working under an agree- 
ment, made as a result of collective bar- 
gaining by representatives of employees 
certified as bona fide by the National 
labor Relations Board, which provides 
fora maximum of 1000 hours’ work in 
26 weeks or which provides on an annual 
basis for a maximum of 2000 hours’ work 
in 52 weeks. However, for work over 12 
hours a day or 56 hours in a week, they 
must be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half, 

The industry committees are appointed 
by the Administrator and are given the 
information he has on the wage problem 
in their industries, as well as legal and 
derical help. A committee may summon 
Witnesses and perform other functions 
necessary for its work. A wage order is 
made by the Administrator only on the 
tecommendation of a committee, which is 
directed to propose “the highest mini- 
Mum wage rates for the industry which 
it determines, having due regard to eco- 


nomic and competitive conditions, will 
not substantially curtail employment in 
the industry.” 

The committee will file its recom- 
mendations with the Administrator who 
will then hold a hearing at which inter- 
ested persons will have an opportunity 
to be heard. If, following the hearing, 
the Administrator disapproves the recom- 
mendation for a wage order he may refer 
the matter back to the same committee 
or refer it to a new committee, but he 
may not make a wage order which sub- 
stantially departs from the recommenda- 
tion of the industry committee. 

During the first year, under this 
method, a minimum wage between 25 
and 40 cents an hour can be set, and 
during the next 6 years, between 30 and 
40 cents an hour. 

Industry committees are directed to 
recommend such reasonable classifica- 
tions within an industry as they consider 
necessary, for the purpose of fixing in 
each classification the highest minimum 
rate, which: 


1. Will not substantially curtail em- 
ployment in the classification. 

2. Will not give a competitive advan- 
tage to any group in the industry. 


Regional differentials, as such, are 
definitely prohibited by the law. How- 
ever, the committees and the Administra- 
tor are required to give consideration to 
such factors as freight rates, cost of liv- 
ing, cost of production and wages estab- 
lished for like or comparable work by 
collective labor agreements in determin- 
ing the rate for the various classifica- 
tions. No differentials shall be made on 
the basis of age or sex. 

Even after issuance of a wage order 
the Administrator is required by the Act 
to reconvene the industry committee 
from time to time to make further recom- 
mendations. 

All wage orders go out of existence in 
1945 when the 40-cent floor is estab- 
lished. Thereafter, new wage orders pro- 
viding a minimum hourly rate of between 
30 and 40 cents can only be made if the 
industry committee and the Administra- 
tor find them to be necessary to prevent 
substantial curtailment of employment. 

For learners, apprentices, messengers 
employed exclusively in delivering letters 
and messages, and handicapped workers 
the law permits, under individual certifi- 
cates issued by the Administrator, a wage 
lower than that required for regular 
workers. The lower wage is allowed only 
to the extent necessary to prevent cur- 
tailment of opportunities for employ- 
ment. Procedures will be established for 
securing certificates that will make law- 
ful the employment of such persons at 
the lower wage. 

The measures for controlling the labor 
of children are simple. No producer, 
manufacturer, or dealer, after October 
24, 1938, may ship or deliver for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce any goods 
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produced in an establishment which has 

employed “oppressive child labor” within 

30 days of removal of the goods. 
“Oppressive child labor” is defined as: 


1. Employment of children under 16 
years of age in any occupation, except 
for employment of children 14 or 15 
years old at work, other than manufac- 
turing or mining; which has been deter- 
mined by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau not to interfere with their school- 
ing, health, or well-being; 

2. Employment of children 16 or 17 
years of age in any occupation found 
and declared by order of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau to be particularly 
hazardous or detrimental to health or 
well-being. 

The child labor provisions do not 
apply to: 

1. Child actors in motion pictures or 
theatrical productions. 


2. Children under 16 years of age em- 
ployed by their parents or persons stand- 
ing in place of parents, in non-manufac- 
turing and non-mining occupations. 


3. Children employed in agriculture 
while they are not legally required to 
attend school. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act author- 
izes recourse to the courts in three ways. 


1. Employees may bring suit them- 
selves or through an agent in any court 
of competent jurisdiction to recover un- 
paid minimum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation. Employers violating the 
wage or hour requirements are liable for 
unpaid sums plus an equal amount as 
damages, court costs, and reasonable at- 
torneys’ fees. 

2. Persons aggrieved by a wage order, 
including employers or employees, may 
obtain a review of the order in a United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals or in 
the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals. Upon filing of the transcript of 
the record on which the Administrator’s 
order was based, the appeals court then 
acquires jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order. The court’s power 
to review is limited to questions of law, 
with the Administrator’s findings of fact 
conclusive, when supported by substan- 
tial evidence. 

3. The Federal Government may 
prosecute criminally for violations of the 
Act, or for the discharge of, or discrimi- 
nation against any employee who has 
filed a complaint under the Act or testi- 
fied in a wage proceeding. The adminis- 
trator may also ask a Federal District 
Court to restrain violations of the Act 
by injunction. 

In addition to the right of employees to 
recover twice the amount of unpaid mini- 
mum or overtime wages, the law pro- 
vides for a fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 6 
months for violation of the law. Im- 
prisonment is allowed only for an offense 
committed after conviction for a prior 
offense. 
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Notes and Documents 


Record of the month’s important 
state papers of foreign countries 


Excerpts from the arbitral award in 
the Chaco: 


|e undersigned plenipotentiary del- 


egates, acting in the name of the 

Presidents of the republics of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, United States 
of America, Peru and Uruguay, by 
unanimity make the following award: 

The dividing line in the Chaco be- 
tween the republics of Bolivia and Para- 
guay is the following: 

In the northern zone will go from 
the intersection of meridian 61 degrees 
56 minutes 57 seconds west of Green- 
wich and parallel 20 degrees zero five 
minutes 01 seconds latitude south (27 of 
November or Gabino Mendoza) to con- 
tinue in a straight line to the highest 
point of Cerro Capitan Ustares; thence 
in a line to intersection of the Ravelo- 
Ingavi road with the southern limit of 
the Canada del Palmar de las Islas; from 
this point also in a straight line to the 
intersection of the meridian of Fort 
Paredes with the parallel of Fort Ravelo; 
thence in a straight line to the highest 
point of Cerro Chovoreca; thence it will 
descend in a line to Cerritto Jara; thence 
also in a straight line to the intersection 
of parallel 19 degrees 49 minutes 40 


seconds latitude south with the Rio 
Negro or Otuquis and following the 
thalweg of the said river will end at the 
mouth of the same in the Paraguay 
River at 20 degrees 09 minutes 58 sec- 
onds latitude south and 58 degrees 10 
minutes 12.9 seconds west of Greenwich. 

In the western zone the line will go 
from the intersection of meridian 61 
degrees 56 minutes 57 seconds west of 
Greenwich and parallel 20 degrees zero 
5 minutes 01 seconds latitude south 
(twenty-seventh of November of Gabino 
Mendoza) and will descend in a straight 
line in a south southwesterly direction to 
the place called Villazon, fifteen kilo- 
meters southwest of Irindague; thence in 
a straight line southward to intercept 
the road from Estrella to Capirenda 
(Captain Carreras Saguier) at a point 
ten kilometers west of Estrella; thence 
in a straight line to end in the thalweg 
of the Pilcomayo River at 62 degrees 
37 minutes 19 seconds longitude west of 
Greenwich. 


Text of the German-Italian arbitration 
award in the Czech-Hungarian dispute: 


On the basis of a request by the Royal 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments for a decision by arbitration of 
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the pending question of the territories 
be transferred to Hungary and on th 
basis of the notes exchanged betwee 
the participating governments to thy 
effect on Oct. 30, the German Foreign 
Minister, Herr Joachim von Ribbentro, 


and the Foreign Minister of His Majesy § 
the King of Italy and Emperor o@ 


Ethiopia, Count Galeazzo Ciano, me 


today in Vienna and have in the nam & 


of their governments made the following 
arbitration award: 

I, The territories that are to be trans. 
ferred to Hungary by Czechoslovakia are 
indicated on the attached map. The exact 
determination of the border is to he 
made on the spot by a Hungaria. 
Czechoslovak commission. 

II. Evacuation of the territories to he 
transferred by Czechoslovakia and their 
occupation by Hungary will begin Nov. 
5, 1938, and is to be completed by Nov. 
10, 1938. 

III. The Czechoslovak Government 
will take care that in the evacuation 
the ceded territories will be left in a 
orderly condition. 

IV. Specific questions arising from the 
transfer of territory, particularly citizen 
ship and options questions, are to be 
regulated by the Hungarian-Czechosh- 
vak commission. 

V. Further measures for the protec. 
tion of persons who belong to the Magyar 
people. and who remain in Czechoslo- 
vakia as well as those who are not Mag: 
yars but who live in transferred terri: 
tory are to be taken by the Hungarian 
Czechoslovak commission. This commis 
sion will take care that the Magyars in 
Pressburg (Bratislava) will have exactly 
the same position as other nationality 
groups. 

VI. In so far as the transfer of tert: 
tory to Hungary causes damages anl 
difficulties of a commercial or technical 
traffic nature to territory left in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Royal Hungarian Govern 
ment will do everything possible to re 
move these damages and difficulties in 
agreement with the Czechoslovak Gov: 
ernment. 

VII. In case the carrying out of thes 
arbitration awards results in difficulties 
or doubts, the Royal Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak Governments will come t0 
a direct understanding with each other. 
If they should not be able to come to al 
agreement concerning any question, this 
question will be laid before the Royal 
Italian and German Governments for de‘ 
nitive settlement. Vienna, Nov. 2, 1938 

Joachim Von Ribbentrop, 
Galeazzo Ciano. 
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THEY SAY 


Translations and Quotations from the Press of the World 


Passport Racket 
ao can have any of these four 


categories: false real; real false; 
real real; real with citizenship.” 
The commodity referred to was pass- 


| ports. My vis-a-vis represented the 
| leading European gang of passport 


fakers, smugglers of refugees and 


| emigrants, salesmen for Central and 
9€ trans. @ 


South American naturalization decrees 
(strictly legal!) and match-makers for 
so-called “citizenship marriages.” 

Commanding a strategic view of the 
exit from the Aliens’ Department of 
the Prefecture de la Seine, Paris’ Scot- 
land Yard, is a small café. This, like 
similar places in Montparnasse and 
even opposite the Opera, teems with 
racketeers, waiting to throw themselves 
shark-like upon their prey: refugees 
in distress. A brisk trade in false pass- 
ports, permits of residence, faked cer- 
tificates of nationality, forged visa and 
phoney labor cards goes on there. 

Determined to find out more about 
this racket, I went to that café one 
afternoon, posing as a refugee. A 
man, nicely dressed with all the ap- 
pearance of a respectable business 
man, watched me for a while, then 
came nearer and started a conversa- 
tion. I told him a cock-and-bull story 
about having no passport and in the 
straight-forward manner of an ordi- 
nary salesman he recited a list of 
“soods” which he said he had in 
stock together with prices and delivery 
terms. 

I decided I wanted a “false real,” 
not too expensive, and was offered a 
Czechoslovak passport for 1,500 
francs. 

“If that’s too much for you, my boy, 
we can give you a rebate of 50 per 
cent on condition you bring us another 
customer for one of the more ex- 
pensive qualities.” 

I said I thought I'd be able to man- 
age that sum. 

“Right, then all you’ve got to do is 
to bring me two pictures of yourself 
and whatever names and birth-dates 
you wish to appear on your docu- 
ment.” 

“And how. about payment?” 

“That’s simple enough. You pay on 


delivery. Give me your address. Two 
days after you have handed me your 
photographs, etc., a district messenger 
will deliver a parcel at your hotel and 
you will hand him the money.” 

I took my photographs to the little 
café the next day and handed them 
over to Mr. Pimpernel. I was surprised 
at his confidence, however, and asked 
him straight out: “Suppose I were a 
detective. How do you protect your- 
self against the police?” 





—Sciuretz, Sofia 
Fashions for Doves 


“Simple enough, my boy. I don’t 
know who manufactures these pass- 
ports for you. My job is only to find 
the customers and send on their names 
and pictures to a cover address (which 
is changed every other day). They 
make out the document and keep one 
of your photographs, together with 
your address and name. Another agent 
is sent out to a café near your resi- 
dence. There he hires a district mes- 
senger and sends him up to your place 
to deliver and collect the money. My 
commission is sent to me the fol- 
lowing day. 

“If you were a detective, even now 
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you could not do anything to me. 
I'd just state in court that I had 
tried to pull your leg. They can’t prove 
anything against me. The district mes- 
senger does not even know what’s in 
the parcel. If you were to follow him 
and track down the delivery agent, he 
would again be able to prove that 
he does not know who the manufac- 
turers are. At the worst, he’d get a 
few weeks for being an accessory.” 

“And suppose I did not accept the 
goods when they were delivered or 
refused to pay up?” 

“They have your photograph and 
your name. They’d simply denounce 
you to the police by sending an anony- 
mous letter. No refugee would risk 
that.” 

The passport was delivered and 
looked as genuine as could be. I had 
it photographed and then destroyed 
it immediately. 

Pimpernel Ltd.’s four categories are 
worth describing, however. A “false 
real” is somebody else’s genuine pass- 
port “washed” with chemicals and 
made out afresh ‘n your own name (or 
any alias you chose) complete with 
your own photograph and your actual 
description. 

A “real false” is a new passport 
form, manufactured in the supplier’s 
own printing works and again issued 
in your own name, etc. 

“Real reals” are a luxury class in 
themselves. They are new forms 
bought from some crooked police offi- 
cial or consular employee. 

The most expensive class, “real with 
citizenship,” are passports issued, to- 
gether with citizenship documents, by 
some Central or South-American coun- 
try or one of the few European midget 
republics, who specialize in that sort 
of business in order to fill up their 
treasuries. These valuable documents 
cannot be obtained for less than 
$1,500, but if you are wealthy you 
may be held up for as much as $5,000 
to $10,000. (There are rich refugees 
to whom legal citizenship is well worth 
such an amount.) 

There are only two drawbacks. You 
have to sign a promise never to enter 
the country whose citizenship you have 
acquired. And in one or two Central 
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Evidently it is Japan’s Own Private Cake 


American republics a change of gov- 
ernment or president has frequently 
brought forth a decree annulling all 
naturalization decrees granted in this 
way. 

The victims had to pay up once 
more to “renew” their citizenship. 

“Real reals,” I found out, range 
from $225 to $500, according to 
whether they are Nicaraguan or Hon- 
duran or French and Belgian forms. 

“Real false” and “false real” (quite 
safe for mere travel and even for 
inspection by local police authori- 
ties, I was told, but not advisable for 
use in the respective countries of ori- 
gin) are quoted as follows: 

British $250. 

U.S.A. $200. 

French $100 to $150 (according to 
market conditions at time of supply. 
If two weeks’ notice is given, they 
can be obtained up to 20 per cent 
cheaper. 

Most Central and South American 
countries $75. 

Dutch, Swiss and Scandinavian, 
which are scarce $125. 

Poland and Balkan countries $15 to 
$40. 

German $10. 


—H. P. Smolka in News Chronicle, London. 


—e— 


Hoax 


Fiftieth birthday: On March 27th, 
Mr. M. Pels, representing the firm of 
Joseph Weiermann, will celebrate his 
fiftieth birthday. 

Mr. Pels is well known for his in- 
tegrity, untiring energy and expert 
knowledge of the retail shoe trade, and 
his personal charm has won him many 
friends. May we express the birthday 


wish that Mr. Pels will remain in our | 


midst for many years to come.—Shoe- 


—Glasgow Bulletin 


Market, German trade paper, March 
25th. 

Fiftieth birthday of M. Pels: In our 
issue of March 25 we published a 
birthday notice about M. Pels, which 
was sent to us from a source which 
we: believed reliable. 

We have been the victim of a hoax. 
M. Pels is a Jew, and we declare the 
birthday notice about him to be void. 
—Shoe-Market, April 1st. 


Sports Item 


One result of the cession of the 
Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia to 
Germany is that Roderich Menzel, the 
leading lawn tennis player of Czecho- 


‘slovakia, will be available to Germany 


for Davis Cup matches. 


—Glasguw Evening News. 


Paris: “Germanic City” 


In his new book The Struggle for 
Power, Herr Alfred Rosenberg writes: 

“That magnificent old Paris, where, 
in the middle ages Flemish was spoken 
more than French, was as Germano- 
Gothic as Normandy or Frisia, until 
this city, too, was inundated by Jews, 
by Southern bastards, Romans, etc., 
and lost her character just as ancient 
Rome had done. It is only in Brittany 
and Normandy that France still pos- 
sesses sources of Nordic strength.” 


—‘‘L’Ere Nouvelle,” Paris. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Nazi Cigar 


Of some interest is the disclosure 
that when Mr. Chamberlain visited 
Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden, the 
Fuehrer, a notorious non-smoker, gave 


Current History 


a cigar to the Premier. Critics of th. 
Premier are finding something siniste 
in the gesture. For in German the 
word “Zigarre” (cigar) also means q 
“rating,” a “rebuke,” a “severe talk. 
ing to.” “To give somebody a cigar” 
is a German slang expression meaning 
“to give somebody a good dressing 
down.” In view of the Fuehrer’s stormy 
behavior at the Berchtesgaden meeting, 
his cigar gesture seems ominously sug. 
gestive—and appropriate. 


—Manchester Guardian Weekly, 


Can It Be Goering? 


Foreign notability contemplating 
domicile in England will shortly be 
in the market to purchase an impor. 
tant country estate with a large house 
and good sporting facilities. Price not 
first consideraiion—probably up to a 
quarter of a million pounds available 
for right place—but must be really 
first-class property in every way. 

—Advertisement in The Times, London. 


Decline of 
German Literature 


It would be fallacious to base the 
contention of the literary _barren- 
ness of present-day Germany on the 
fact that lyricists like Else Lasker- 
Schueler and Alfred Mombert, or nov- 
elists like Thomas and Heinrich Mann, 
Zweig and Werfel, or even Hermann 
Hesse, have left the stage of their 
erstwhile triumphs. All of these writers 
are stigmatized as either Jews or at 
least “Judaized” in spirit and outlook, 
ie., liberals, pacifists and “cultural 
bolshevists,” whose works are no asset 
to the literature of the German people, 
and who have from the outset been 
hostile to the Nordic rejuvenation. If 
the German Government regards the 
expulsion and expatriation of these 
writers as a cause for national pride, 
it is its own business, although it may 
seem, to the Western mind, a strange 
conception of cultural aspirations. But, | 
accepting their dictum, one is well en 
titled to ask the present rulers of Ger 
many what they have to offer in ex 
change. 

Republican Germany had cultivated 
the novel and especially the social 
novel. Names like Ina Seidel, or Hans 
Grimm, or Guido Kolbenheyer, 
Frank Thiess—to mention a few 4 
random, with no view to the order of 
their literary merit—were known far 
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beyond the German borders. Today 
their bearers are silent. 

There were, before Hitler’s advent 
to power, some avowed Nazis who 
wrote fine, readable social novels. 
What has become of all that talent? 
The most eminent woman writer Ger- 
many has ever possessed, Ricarda 
Huch, a pure “Aryan,” had openly to 
protest at the shame brought upon the 
true Germany by her new rulers. 

Present-day Germany is governed by 
so many rival cliques that are en- 
vious of each other, that no writer dare 
take a stand on any social question 
whatever. Under these circumstances, 
the only prose that appears from time 
to time revolves upon subjects like 
comradeship, “blood and soil,” and 
“race-consciousness,’ unless it is in 
the category of Byzantine eulogies of 
Fuehrers and sub-Fuehrers, so-called 
“biographies.” 

Is it any wonder that, under these 
circumstances, the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, one of the few better- 
class journals of olden days that have 
survived in Nazi Germany, comments 
“that precious little in the way of 
good new literature has been produced 
up to now, and that one turns with 
joy to the great prose writers of the 
nineteenth century—writers who pos- 
sessed the quality of being sincere and 
really poetic”? 

Contented people have always been 
prolific lyricists—particularly so in 
Germany. German lyric reached its 
most wonderful peak in the first dec- 
ade of this century, when Germany 
was the happiest country to live in, 
when that great trio of lyricists, Stefan 
George, Hugo von Hofmannsthal and 
Rainer Maria Rilke had the leisure of 
indulging in, and of teaching their 
youthful followers to indulge in “art 
for art’s sake.” The new German cul- 
ture has not produced a single poet 
who, by any stretch of the imagination, 
could be considered a worthy suc- 
cessor. 

Recently it was stated that “the Ger- 
man lyric of today is for singing and 
marching!” Marching has replaced the 
art of expressing sentiments. It is 
only consistent with the task allotted 
to the lyric in Nazi Germany that the 
annual award for the best volume of 
lyric was this year given to a group 
of Austrian Storm Troopers, for a 
booklet of crude war and marching 
songs. 

Hitler himself had to admit at the 
Nuremburg Cultural Conference in 
1937 that “the new singers and poets 
of the new Germany are still wanting.” 


Does he, in all seriousness, really be- 
lieve that they will ever come to the 
fore? 

—The Forum, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Myth of Jewish Power: 


an Arab View 


There has been a great deal in the 
press of late to the effect that British 
policy vis-a-vis Palestine is being dic- 
tated by World Jewry. What is the 
truth? How is it possible to believe 
that a great imperial power with the 
resources of Great Britain, and which 
rules over large tracts of the earth’s 
surface, would humble itself before a 
handful of jews, and would be the 
willing servant of a few million sons 
of Zion? We do not believe that Great 
Britain would allow her might and 
strength to be used in the interests of 
these people. He would have to be 
clever indeed who would persuade 
Britain to take any line of action ex- 
cept in her own interests. 

Where is this much vaunted power 
of World Jewry? It was amply proved 
to the world by Hitler that it was built 
on foundations of deceit and ques- 
tionable methods. Thus, we have a 
man like Dr. Weizmann uttering words 
to this effect to Great Britain: 

“We shall remain in Palestine 
whether it is pleasing to you or not. 
But you would be well advised to ren- 
der us every assistance; otherwise our 
powers for construction could well be 
turned into powers of destruction, 
which would have disastrous results 
for the world. ...” 

Do not the Jews realize that the 
promise of the establishment of a 
National Home is rendering their ex- 
istence in Europe untenable, quite 
apart from threatening them in Pales- 
tine itself? They can never recover 
their former position in Europe. They 
know well enough that they are in 
the hands of Great Britain and that 
this power is in a position to dictate 
to them as she has dictated to others. 
Let the Jews do some heart-searching, 
and then they will be compelled to 
admit to themselves their great 
blunder. 


—As-Siraat al-Mustakim, (Arab Nationalist paper), 


Jerusalem. 


Father of His Couniey 


The Venezuela government is about 
to close the list of Gomez claimants. 
Juan Gomez, celebrated dictator of 
that country, died in 1935, leaving a 
fortune of $30,000,000. He had the 
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reputation of being more times a 
father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father than even King Augustus, who 
died in 1733 leaving 354 children by 
his 700 mistresses. There have been 
7287 persons registering claims to a 
share in the Gomez fortune, of which 
the government has recognized 4,300 
as being well founded. The government 
proposes to meet the claims by issu- 
ing Venezuelan bonds, but financial 
experts warn them that to put such a 
large sum into sudden circulation will 
cause inflation and raise the level of 


prices. —*‘Evening Standard,”” London. 


Biggest ewig 
in the World 


Since 1931 Russia has built up the 
most colossal war machine ever assem- 
bled by one nation. The armies of no 
other conqueror the world has ever 
known compare in size, efficiency and 
equipment with the duplex armies of 
the Union of Socialistic Soviet Repub- 
lics. 

Despite the facetious description of 
the Red Army as that with the most 
living soldiers and the greatest num- 
ber of dead generals, military authori- 
ties of the world are unanimous in 
conceding it to be the greatest de- 
fensive weapon ever forged by one 
nation. 

Russia’s army consists of nearly 
2,500,000 men constantly under arms, 
backed by a trained reserve of 18,- 
000,000 and a further partially trained 
mobilizable reserve of 13,000,000. This 
terrific potential man-power is trained 
to operate the world’s largest air 
force, and 23,000 sailors are irained 
to man the world’s largest fleet of sub- 
marines. These figures are based on 
official Soviet figures, the World 
Almanac, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Year Book and Whitaker’s Almanac. 

This year Russia is spending 20 per 
cent of her total budget on armament, 
thus reaching the amazing figure of 
$4,000,000,000. 

Early this year the peace-time 
strength of the Russian army was close 
to 2,000,000 and the number of first- 
line aeroplanes was estimated at 6,000. 

When Hitler took Austria, Stalin 
ordered the army to be increased to 
its present size, and the air force in- 
creased to 10,000 first-line planes. 

That means that Russia has about 
40,000 fighting aeroplanes either 
ready or under construction, for in 
military parlance, “first-line” planes 
means the number of machines ready 
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to fight, backed up by from three 
to four reserve planes to replace the 
wastage of war in the first months of 
a conflict until heavy construction gets 
under way. 

Ever since 1919 Russia’s leaders 
have been haunted by the fear that 
the fourteen armies that invaded their 
country after the Great War could 
conceivably come back again. 

Stalin has confessed that a simul- 
taneous invasion of the Soviet by Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese armies is a 
considered possibility in his strategy 
of mobilization ever since the three 
totalitarian countries made their anti- 
Communistic pact. 

In 1929 a fully-integrated, inde- 
pendent Far Eastern Red Army was 
formed to guard the salient that Man- 
churia made into the eastern reaches 
of the nation that comprises a hun- 
dred nationalities and languages, 173,- 
000,000 people and one-sixth of the 
land surface of the world. 

This army, under General Vassily 
Bluecher, the famous “Red Napoleon,” 
has glared through the peep sights 
of its machine-guns, rifles and field 
guns at the Japanese garrison armies 
of Manchukuo for seven years in a 
hundred sharp border conflicts, just as 
boxers spar warily before they throw 
their heavy punches. 

The Soviet army is organized on a 
basis of universal military service of 
all adult males over the age of nine- 
teen. 

This service is divided into three 
categories, consisting of a preparatory 
course of training, actual service with 
the colors, and active reserve service. 

Russia’s navy is usually dismissed 
as a negligible quantity. Officially, it 
consists of 20 destroyers, 112 sub- 
marines, 130 fast torpedo boats, a few 
mine-layers and mine-sweepers, sur- 
vey ships, training vessels. In addition 
there are three pre-war battleships of 
1911 vintage, four light cruisers of the 
same age, two modern fast cruisers. 

Actually, since these figures were 
published in 1934, Soviet authorities 
have vaguely expressed the condition 
of their naval arm by saying it has 
been “quadrupled” in strength. For- 
eign authorities more than once have 
called their submarine fleet the most 
powerful in the world. 

“Soviet Russia today has the most 
highly mechanized army in the world,” 
said: Klementi Voroshiloff, People’s 
Commissar for Defence. “We will be 
victorious in any war in which we are 
compelled to participate.” 


—Thomas Garland in The Toronto Star Weekly. 


Current History 


Hungary's Race Between Reform and Fascism 
(Continued from page 16) 


leader of the Small Farmers’ party, 
Count Bethlen, elder statesman, and 
other anti-Nazi spokesmen began a 
campaign to rouse the Magyars to the 
dangers inherent in the Hitler groups 
within the country. They pointed out 
that Hungary could just as completely 
lose her independence under Nazi 
domination as under the Turk during 
the post-Mohacs years. “Let nobody 
imagine that we can, sheep-like, be led 
to the slaughter,” Eckhardt warned the 
Nazis within Hungary and the Reich. 
But the Nazi agitation redoubled. Last 
April many observers feared that the 
land of Arpad would soon become the 
land of Hitler. 

Early in May Premier Daranyi was 
succeeded by Bela Imredy, a banker, 
a war veteran with many decorations 
for valor, a man who is not a party 
politician. He realized that a weak 
Hungary would be an easy prey to 
any external enemy, as well as an 
easy victim to the .internal opponents 
of Hungarian independence. At the 
beginning of his regime he announced 
a five-point reconstruction plan: labor 
camps, public works, a workers’ recre- 
ation movement, and _ re-armament. 
With this program he set out to re- 
duce unemployment and to improve 
the lot of peasants and labor. Al- 
though he continued to collaborate 
with the Reich against Czechoslovakia, 
he adopted a much more independent 
tone toward Berlin than had his prede- 
cessors. And he took stern measures 
against the Nazis inside Hungary. 

Danubian events were moving swift- 
ly toward the Munich climax of Sep- 
tember 29th. In late August the Little 
Entente States meeting in conference 
at Bled, Yugoslavia, consented to Hun- 
garian rearmament. What they did, in 
reality, was bow to the inevitable. As 
the Little Entente nations found their 
position becoming more and more un- 
stable, by reasons of German and 
Italian cooperation in the Berlin-Rome 
axis, they were no longer able to con- 
centrate their full strength against 
Hungary. Whether the Little Entente 
liked it or not, the Magyars were 
already rearming. 

While welcoming rearmament as a 
necessary protection in a world of tur- 
moil and aggression, men like Dr. 
Eckhardt realized that arms alone 
could not save the nation. Its weakest 


point was within the country’s fron- 


tier. The great landless peasantry, liv. 
ing in a state of semi-feudalism in their 
“rural slums,” were fertile soil for 
agitators. Already, thousands of these 
people were joining the Nazi move. 
ment. Land and electoral reform was 
long over-due. For years Hungarian 
liberals had recognized the potency 
of the Czech argument against frontier 
revision: “Would you turn these poor 
people back to the exploitation of their 
Hungarian landlords?” Eckhardt and 
his associates waged a struggle not 
only for a progressive land policy but 
also for the right of every Magyar 
to vote secretly. 

Last summer the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment passed legislation looking toward 
a secret ballot. This primary measure 
of democracy represented a great vic- 
tory for the liberal cause in Hungary, 
a personal triumph for Eckhardt. On 
September 4th, Premier Imredy made 
an important speech at Kaposvar in 
which he outlined his plans for land 
reform. He has in mind a seven-year 
program during which 100,000 acres 
will annually be made available to 
the landless peasants. Other matters 
such as debts owed by the peasants 
also receive the Premier’s attention. 
Dr. Imredy stated that his reforms are 
of a revolutionary nature without re- 
course to revolutionary methods. His 
program is to be evolution, not revolu- 
tion. 

These land reform measures repre- 
sent a victory for the liberal cause in 
Hungary. In a conversation with Dr. 
Eckhardt in his study the day after 
the Imredy speech, he told the writer: 
“The encouraging aspect of Hungarian 
internal affairs is that they are pro- 
ceeding in the right direction. Some 
times the movement is so slow as to 
seem imperceptible, occasionally the 
movement is stalled by reaction. 
Nevertheless, I think that we are mov- 
ing toward a more liberal political, 
social and economic system in Hun- 
gary.” 

This is all well enough, as far as it 
goes. But the writer believes that un- 
less the Hungarian reform program 
is speeded up it may be engulfed by 
the on-rushing tide of Naziism. For 
it seems to the writer that in Hungary 
today there is a race between the 
reform movement and the attack of 
Hitlerism. The Fuehrer’s agents can, 
and do, promise the Magyar peasantry 
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mediate land distribution as against 
slower _Imredy program. It is true 
at Major Szalasu, one of the prin- 
pal Magyar Nazi leaders, is in prison 
wing a three-year sentence, but 
es are active in carrying on his 
ork. Already, the land of St. Stephen 
‘fooded with Nazi propaganda; Ger- 
mn economic pressure against Hun- 
wv increases. The German press is 
wining to demand greater “cultural 
sts” for the Teutonic minority in 
lngary. Can the Magyars hold off 
Nazi menace long enough to put 
ir reform program into operation? 
The Czechoslovakian crisis brought 
uta divergence between German and 
fingarian foreign policies. On the 
e of the Munich conference Hungary 
sified Hitler that in the event of 
ar she would remain neutral. By this 
tion she in no way relinquished her 
ims against Czechoslovakia, but she 
referred to choose her own path. It 
csioned . little surprise, therefore, 
hen post-Munich Czechoslovakia ap- 
aled to Hitler for aid against Hun- 
ay. The Magyars had not played 
ie international game according to 
jitler’s rules; therefore they would 
¢ penalized. When Hungary and 
bland moved to split Ruthenia off 
tom the remainder of Czechoslovakia, 
»make it a bridge between Poland 
d Hungary, Berlin showed disap- 
moval. A common frontier between 
land and Hungary has been advo- 
ated in Budapest ever since the War. 
nthe past its proponents have main- 
ined that it would form a bastion 
p protect Western Europe from Rus- 
i, Today, it is a different story. They 
te the projected common frontier as 
wall to stop Hitler’s drive toward 
e Rumanian oil fields and the 
krainian granaries. 

But Hitler not only does not want 
vee Hungary grow stronger; he has 
ther plans for Ruthenia. Inhabited 
y Ukrainians who have millions of 
nehren in Poland and the Soviet 
tion, Ruthenia could be made a base 
I operations for the Nazis. As a 
brown Ukraine” under German dom- 
ation it would be the nucleus of a 
Greater Ukraine” that would be at 
nce a threat to the Poles and the 
issians. If Ruthenia fell to Hungary, 
herefore, Hitler’s plans would receive 
‘set-back. This primitive province at 
* eastern tip of Czechoslovakia, a 
‘lon of lowlands and high moun- 
‘ins, of poverty and backward cul- 
lt, has considerable strategic im- 
Portance, 


If the Poles could create their sys- 





























tem of neutral border states that would 
drive a wedge between the Reich and 
the Soviet, Ruthenia would undoubt- 
edly play an important part as the link 
between Poland and Hungary, as a 
dam between Germany and Rumania. 
But while Warsaw’s diplomats strive 
in Bucharest, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Kovno and other capitals to weld a 
chain of buffer states, Hitler’s drive 
to the East picks up added momen- 
tum. Helpless Czechoslavakia is com- 
pelled to pledge “loyalty” to the 
Third Reich; Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
make new trade pacts with Germany; 
Poland’s acquisition of Teschen does 
not compensate her for the danger 
inherent in Hitler’s further push in 
Danubia. 

The Polish-Hungarian effort to 
achieve a common frontier received 
a sharp set-back on November 2nd 
when Germany and Italy drew the 
new border between Slovakia and Hun- 
gary. Important cities like Kosice and 
Uzhorod were taken away from Czech- 
oslovakia and given to Hungary. But 
the new Hungarian frontier was still 
separated from Poland by a strip of 
Ruthenia which blocked direct con- 
tact between the two countries. The 
Hungarian ambition to reclaim the 
entire “lost province” of Slovakia was 
thwarted by the German and Italian 
map-makers, von Ribbentrop and 
Ciano. Although the solidly Magyar 
strip along the southern borders of 
Slovakia and Ruthenia were awarded 
to Hungary, the main part of Slo- 
vakia remained part of the dis- 
membered Czechoslovak republic. 
While Hungarians were delighted with 
this victory, they had little reason to 
give thanks to Hitler. It was well un- 
derstood that the map drawn at Vienna 
was dictated by the program of Nazi 
imperialism. It is significant, there- 
fore, that in the rejoicing at Buda- 
pest, Italy and Mussolini, received the 
major share of the plaudits by the 
Magyar populace. 

Meanwhile, as Hitler’s agents in 
Hungary are working to stir up dis- 
content against the government, to 
incite anti-Semitic outrages, and to 
turn the ancient land of Arpad into a 
vassal of Berlin, Hungary’s liberals 
are striving to win their race with 
Nazism. Hungarian cattle and wheat 
are tempting prizes for a hungry 
Reich; the strategic position of Hun- 
gary would open the way for German 
drives toward Odessa and the Golden 
Horn. Over the coming months, the 
reader will do well to keep his eye 
on Hungary. 





An American Balances 


Hungary's Budget 
(Continued from page 18) 





crowns to make one gold crown. 

It was during those days that Hun- 
gary abandoned the crown and adopted 
a new name for its money—the pengo, 
now worth about twenty cents. The 
name chosen emphasizes the fact that 
the money no longer is paper. Pengo 
means “that which makes a sound like 
peng!” when you drop it on a hard 
surface. 

Tyler, taking over Smith’s work in 
1926, remained on that first job until 
1928. Then Hungary, like the United 
States, had two chickens in every pot 
and its government officials were 
spending like mad, sure that pros- 
perity would continue forever. 

The reckoning came in 1931. The 
pengo was falling, inflation and bank- 
ruptcy were ahead. Hungary in panic 
rushed to the League of Nations for 
help. The League turned again to 
Tyler. It wasn’t going to be a pleasant 
task, but Tyler accepted because he 
liked the Hungarians. He thought that 
they had been badly treated by the 
peace treaties, and that the bankers 
who handed out the easy money were 
as much to blame as were the Hun- 
garians who accepted it. Most im- 
portant, he was sure the Hungarians 
had enough backbone to take punish- 
ment to put their financial house in 
order. 

An Englishman, Henry J. Bruce, 
adviser to the National Bank of Hun- 
gary, gave him thorough codperation. 
During the seven years that Tyler was 
on the job four ministers of finance 
wore themselves out. The greatest of 
these was Béla Imrédy, now Prime 
Minister, who fought successfully for 
Tyler’s economy program in those 
early days when many high officials 
opposed it. 

As Hungary began to show improve- 
ment in its budget situation, Imrédy 
was able to work out plans to appease 
the howling creditors. Although pay- 
ments are less than the bonds call for, 
bondholders now are paid in their own 
currency instead of in blocked pengoes 
that were almost worthless outside of 
Hungary. Tyler was in the front line 
convincing bondholders that Hungary 
was trying. When adjustments were 
made, in 1937, and the budget was 
again balanced, Tyler cleaned out his 
desk and departed amid grateful ap- 
plause from all Hungary. 
























































CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History, Oct. 10—Nov. 8 


THE NATION 


The Elections 


Oct. 17—Herbert Hoover, in a speech at 
Hartford, Conn., denounces the record 
of President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. 

Oct. 30—President Roosevelt endorses Gov- 
ernor Earle of Pennsylvania for a sena- 
torship in a letter rebuking a Republi- 
can for “misusing” his name. 

Nov. 3—WPA voters are being coerced in 
Pennsylvania, the Senatorial Campaign 
Investigating Committee says. 

Nov. 4—President Roosevelt, declaring “Tor- 
ies,” Reds and Fascists are his foes, 
urges the election of Lehman, Wagner 


and Mead in New York State. 
Nov. 8—Republicans gain eight seats in the 


Senate and lose none; gain seventy- 
two seats in the House; gain eleven 
governorships. 


Foreign Relations 


11—President Roosevelt receives an 
appeal to urge Great Britain to carry 
out her Palestine pledge to the Jews. 

14—Secretary Hull promises to talk 
with Britain on the Palestine problem. 

Oct. 20—Italy assures the United States that 
American Jews will be no less favorably 
treated than other Jews. 

Oct. 26—President Roosevelt says that the 
nation must rearm to protect the Western 
Hemisphere from foreign interference. 

Oct. 27—United States, in a note, demands 
that Japan respect American rights in 
China, and insists upon the Open Door. 

Nov. 1—Secretary Hull asserts that the na- 
tions must spur trade to avoid the “final 
catastrophe” of another world war. 

Nov. 6—Undersecretary of State Welles, on 

the radio, urges a New World solidarity 

to ensure safety from any threat of 
attack. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Defense 


Oct. 17—Hardy, at a spy trial in New York 
City, outlines an alleged German plot to 
get the United States’ defense plans. 

Oct. 18—Rumrich, at the trial, tells of spy 
agents who claimed high connections 
with the German Government. 

Oct. 20—Larger naval base in Hawaii and 
air bases in Alaska and Puerto Rico 
are planned on basis of a survey. 

Ocr. 27—“Invincible fleet” is urged by “As- 
sistant Secretary Edison in a Navy Day 
address. 

Nov. 2—President Roosevelt authorizes con- 
struction of a dirigible, with $3,000,000 
limit in cost, for the navy. 

Nov. 3—Two officers who charge defects in 
new warships are taken off the navy 
inspection board. 

Nov. 4—President Roosevelt orders a wide 
survey of Federal plants available for 
war activities. 


Labor 


Oct. 10—AFL convention puts the ouster of 
Lewis from the CIO leadership as the 
price of peace between the two unions. 

Oct. 11—Lewis says he will resign from CIO 
if Green will resign from AFL leader- 
ship. Green shoves the proposal aside 
as misleading. 

Oct. 12—Attack on President Roosevelt fa- 
thered by Woll and Frey, is sidetracked 
at AFL convention. 

Ocr. 13—Green reelected president of the 
AFL. He appeals to the CIO unions to 
“come back home.” 

George M. Harrison offers labor’s 
remedy for the railroad’s ills to the fact- 
finding board. 

Ocr. 15—Secretary Perkins urges AFL and 
CIO to name a board to end their war. 

Oct. 19—NRLB orders the Republic Steel 
Corporation to rehire 5000 men who 
struck in its Ohio plants last year. 

Ocr. 21—Secretary Perkins reports results 
toward AFL-CIO peace from talks of 
the labor leaders. 

President Roosevelt, hailing the Wage 
and Hour Act, hopes for a voluntary 
spread of labor standards. 

Oct. 24—Wage and Hour Act goes into ef- 
fect. Some plants close. 

Oct. 29—Rail fact-finding board holds that 
a wage reduction is not justified and 
asks the carriers to drop the plan. 

Oct. 31—President Roosevelt asks railroads 
to drop wage reduction plan. 

Wage and hour division asks Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to find additional funds 
to enforce the law. 

Nov. 2—Ex-Secretary of State Stimson says 
that the labor relations act is “bound 
to produce unfair results.” 

Nov. 4—Railroads abandon their plans for 
a wage cut. 

Nov. 5—Secretary Perkins asks for a 62.5 
cents-an-hour minimum wage for the 
steel industry in the North. 


Business 
Oct. 


18—General Motors Corporation an- 
nounces it is reemploying 35,000 men. 

Oct. 31—SEC announces drastic restrictions 
on brokers to protect the public. Its 
rules are accepted by the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Nov. 1—SEC says that an “unwritten code 
of silence” let Whitney go on. It centers 
its attack on T. W. Lamont. 

Nov. 2—Foreign Trade Convention opens a 

war on the German barter practices. 


Law 


Oct. 10—Supreme Court bars a review of 
the Mooney case. Black and Reed dis- 
sent and their stand is formally noted. 
The Court grants reviews in the labor 
cases, one to Ford and two to the NRLB. 

Oct. 19—New Jersey Supreme Court up- 
holds the denial by Jersey City of a 
permit to Norman Thomas for a street 
rally. 

Oct. 27—Mayor Hague of Jersey City is en- 
joined by a Federal Court. The CIO wins 
wide rights in Jersey City activities. 
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Oct. 29—Hague aide denies a permi fe 
Jersey City meeting, saying he {,, 
“Red riots.” 

Nov. 7—Consent decrees by the Ford J 
Chrysler Corporations, pledging refon 
in their financing systems, end gove 
ment anti-trust cases against them, 








Dies Committee 
Oct. 21—Governor Murphy of Michigan 





accused of “treasonable attitude” , fro 
Dies witness assails him on the Fig) 2 
sit-down strike. Hu 
Ocr. 24—American Legion members accu 





Secretary Perkins of 
“protect” Harry Bridges. oe 

Oct. 25—President Roosevelt assails the Dj - 
committee. He calls the charges it hey Nov. 6 
against Murphy “false.” rid 

Oct. 26—Congressman Dies denies Presid i 
Roosevelt’s charges, and accuses Cabiy 
members of misrepresentation. 

Oct. 29—Dies accuses Secretary Perkins j 
deceiving the Department of Justice 
as to aid Bridges. 

Oct. 31—In a radio broadcast Dies charg 
that the Administration is trying to cy 
his investigation by denying assistang 
to his committee. 


“subterfuge” me 
10 


Relief 


Oct. 20—Relatives of Senator Chavez , 
among the 73 leaders in New Mexi 
politics indicted for WPA violations, 

Oct. 23—Harry Hopkins predicts a perm 
nent cut in the WPA. He says that t 
rise in business is already reduci 
rolls. 


Agriculture 


Oct. 12—Secretary Wallace has set out t 
feed “the lower third” by dumping far 
surpluses at home, not abroad, he a 
nounces. 


Religion 
Oct. 12—Pope’s letterhead at Catholic Un 
versity jubilee calls on the Church t 
meet the world challenge. 
Oct. 17—President Roosevelt’s message t 
the Eucharistic Congress at New 0 
leans bases world peace on the “Sermo 





on the Mount.” n 

t 

Education a 

Oct. 17—Dr. Benes, former Czech president 5 h 
NOV 


accepts the invitation of the Universi! 
of Chicago to lecture on democratit 
institutions. 


INTERNATIONAL §,,, 








Oct. 10—German Army completes the oct! 
pation of Sudetenland. 

Oct. 12—Czechs ask Hitler to mediate Hun 
gary’s border claims as an open bred 
is threatened. 

Ocr. 13—Hungary submits her border dis 

pute with Czechoslovakia to four powels 

14—Hitler, seeking European peat 

receives the Czech Foreign Minister a” 

the Hungarian ex-Premier. : 

18—Poland sends Foreign Ministé 

Beck to King Carol to ask that Ruman! 

assent to the Hungarian claims 

Czechoslovakia. 
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Oct 19—A campaign against Lithuania is 

opened by the Nazis and the Poles. 

(cr. 9]—Rumanian press reports the failure 
of Beck’s visit, and asserts their country 
will stand by Czechoslovakia. 

Qcr. 23—Hungary rejects the Czech propo- 
sals. Her army is ready to march unless 
a satisfactory reply is received. 

cr, 4—Hungary reduces her territorial de- 
mands on Czechoslovakia upon pressure 
from three powers. 

Nov. 2-Italian and German arbiters give 

~ Hungary 4,000 square miles of Czech 
territory with a population of 860,000. 

Nov. 5—Hungarian troops start the occupa- 
tion of Czech territory amid wild re- 
joicing by the peasants. 

Nov. 6—Admiral Horthy, Hungary’s regent, 

rides in triumph into Komarom, which 

was ceded by Czechoslovakia. 


Sino-Japanese War 


(cr, 12—Britain warns Japan of danger to 
their relations in the South China inva- 
sion. Japanese warships and planes blast 
the way for an invasion of South China 
by 30,000 troops. 

(cr. 15—Hong Kong’s communications with 
Canton by rail, road and river are cut 
by the Japanese. 

(cr. 200—Sweeping Jap gains are reported 
while Chinese defenses at Hankow and 
Canton are cracking. 

(cr. 21—Japanese capture Canton without 
fighting. The defenders, retreating, raze 
important structures. 

Oct. 23—British gunboat is struck by a 
bomb during a raid by six Japanese 
bombing planes at Changsha. 

(ct, 24—-Japanese bombard the last strong- 
holds on the way to Hankow. Foreign 
troops patrol the refugee zone. 

(cr. 25—Japanese report the capture of 
Hankow. Vast fires rage in the city fol- 
lowing blastings of big buildings. 

(cr. 26—Japan disclaims liability for dam- 
age to neutral property in China “dur- 
ing actual fighting.” 

(cr. 28—Japan warns France on alleged 
shipment of arms to China from Indo- 
China. 

Qc. 30—Japan denies the right of other 
nations to interfere in her “sacred war” 
to create a new East Asia. Chinese make 
a strong stand 40 miles north of Han- 
kow. 

Nov, 2~Japan admits her aim is to domi- 
nate China and advises other nations to 

“adapt their attitude to new conditions.” 

Nov. 3—Tokyo holds that the nine-power 
treaty is obsolete. Washington reaffirms 

__ its validity. 

Nov. 5—General Wu Pei-Fu is to rule all 
of China held by the Japanese, it is 
reported. A ban on foreign trade is 

_ expected, 

Nov, 6—Tokyo nationalist newspaper warns 
that Americans will suffer if the United 

_ States enforces the nine-power pact. 

Nov, 7—Japan forms a new company to re- 
construct central China, 


Spanish Civil War 


Oct. 27—Barcelona charges that Italy has 
sent 4549 men to Rebel Spain in recent 
weeks, 

Oct. 30—Colonel Ramon Franco, Spain’s 
leading aviator and a brother of the 

Rebel leader, dies in a plane crash. 


Nov. 3—Rebels’ right wing reaches the Ebro, 
splitting the Loyalist sector, it is re- 
ported, 

Nov. 4—Radio reports that Rebels have en- 
tered Mora de Ebro, the main objective 
on the northeast front. 

Nov. 6—Counter-attacks by the Loyalists 
block the Rebels on the Ebro front. 
Rebel planes raid the eastern coast. 

Nov. 7—Rebels announce the occupation of 
Mora de Ebro. Loyalists launch a drive 
near Lerida. 


Brazil 


Oct. 15—Diplomats are recalled by Brazil 
and Germany. Charges d’Affaires are to 
run the embassies. 


France 


Oct. 23—Premier Daladier’s Munich policy 
is upheld as the elections leave the 
majority in the French Senate intact. 

Oct. 27—Daladier tells the Radical Social- 
ist Congress that France can cooperate 
with Germany and Italy. 


Germany 


Oct. 11—Vienna Nazis are infuriated by the 
publication of Cardinal Innitzer’s plea 
in pamphlet form. 

Oct. 13—A curb on the Catholics is ordered 
in Vienna. Buerckel assails Cardinal 
Innitzer before a crowd of 100,000. 

Ocr. 15—German press is impressed by 
President Roosevelt’s armament plans, 
and denounces Bernard Baruch. 

Oct. 16—Holdings of the Catholic Church 
are decried by Hitler’s newspaper in 
Vienna as depriving the needy. 

Ocr. 17—Six priests, including a bishop, are 
arrested by the Nazis in Vienna. The 
Archbishop of Salzburg is curbed. 

Oct. 19—Hitler grants Colonel Lindbergh a 
high German decoration. 

Oct. 23—Cardinal Innitzer affirms that he 
has a duty to God, but denies that he 
has opposed Hitler. 

Huge tank traps are set into the Ger- 
man fort line. 500,000 men are rushing 
work to finish it by Spring. 

Oct. 28—Reich arrests thousands of Polish 
Jews in nation-wide raids and deports 
them. 

Oct. 29—Germany demands the return of her 
former colonies “as a whole,’ General 
von Epp says. He rules out force. 

Germany suspends the deportation of 
Polish Jews pending the outcome of 
negotiations with Poland. 

Oct. 30—Polish refugees from Germany find 
havens in their native land. Some are 
sent back to Germany. 

Ocr. 31—General Ludwig Beck quits as 
chief of the general staff. 

Nov. 4—German press intensifies its attacks 
on the United States and the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Nov. 6—Hitler, in speech at Weimar, as- 
sails “war agitators,” calling upon the 
world to disarm them. 

Nov. 7—Polish emigre shoots the third secre- 
tary of the German Embassy in Paris. 
Nov. 8—Hitler asserts that he has no de- 
mands on Britain and France beyonce the 

return of Germany’s colonies. 


Great Britain 


Oct. 14—Britain organizes an “army in over- 
alls” to provide defense for her vital 
factories. 
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Oct. 25—Duke of Kent named to succeed 
Lord Gowrie as Governor-General of 
Australia. 

Oct. 31—Viscount Runciman and Sir John 
Anderson are named to posts as the 
Cabinet is revised. 

Nov. 1—Chamberlain concedes that Germany 
must hold a “predominating” position in 
Central Europe. 

Nov. 2—House of Commons, by vote of 345 
to 138, approves the Anglo-Italian pact. 

Nov. 4—Chamberlain and Halifax will visit 
Paris Nov. 23 to confer with French 
leaders, it is announced. 

Nov. 6—Three British bombing planes break 
the distance flying record on the way 
from Egypt to Australia. 

Nov. 7—Chamberlain policy is rebuked as 
women Laborite wins a by-election in 
Dartford, a large conservative district. 

Nov. 8—King George, in a speech opening 
Parliament, accepts President Roose- 
velt’s invitation to visit the United 
States next Summer. 


Italy 


Ocr. 11—Italy forbids Jews to open any 
new shops. Census of Jews reveals a total 
of 57,425 in the country. 

Oct. 31—18,000 leave in the four-year plan 
to settle 80,000 person on fully equipped 
farms in Libya. 


Mexico 


Oct. 22—President Cardenas invites direct 
conference with British and American 
oil firms. 

Ocr. 24—Mexico decrees final expropriation 
of 43,237 acres from five American per- 
sons and firms. 

Oct. 27—Cadenas halts the seizure of Ameri- 
can-owned farm lands pending talks on 
past agrarian debts. 

Nov. 8—The Netherlands asks Mexico for 
immediate payment or return of its oil 
properties. 


Palestine 


Ocr. 10—Eleven Arabs are slain as a British 
punitive force reoccupies Bethlehem. 

Oct. 18—Martial law is imposed as the Arab 
seige of the Old City of Jerusalem con- 
tinues. 

Mufti’s peace terms bar a Jewish 
homeland and call for a wholly inde- 
pendent Arab government. 

Oct. 19—British troops effectively occupy the 
Old City of Jerusalem. Nine Arabs are 
killed, 18 wounded. 

Ocr. 26—Immigration quota is reduced to 
4870 for the next six months. 

Ocr. 31—Arab city of Jaffa, center of Rebels 
in South Palestine, is captured by the 
army. 70 are arrested. 

Nov. 1—General strike is begun by Arabs in 
protest against the government travel 
regulations. 


Russia 


Oct. 10—Eleven famous Soviet fliers de- 
nounce Col. Lindbergh as a “hired liar” 
for the German Nazis. 

Oct. 12—Soviet is creating a vast defense 
area along the western frontiers to pro- 
test the Ukraine from conquest, it is 
revealed. 

Oct. 23—School teachers are urged to com- 
bat religion because of its revival among 
the children. 

Oct. 27—Stalin appears at a theater, ending 
rumors that he was ill or dead. 
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in the day coaches who seemed full 
of hope. It must have impressed him, 
for he reflected, as he tells about the 
incident in his book, that the future 
of “America’s Promised Land” lay 
not in the few of the Pullmans but in 
the many of the day coaches: “In the 
ability of these people who jam the 
railroad car to make the resources 
of the region serve them and others 
like them throughout the nation, rests 
the ultimate destiny of the great 
frontier beyond the Rockies.” 


| Mosr of our knowledge of contem- 





porary civilization is fragmentary; 
we hear of certain events or trends 
or movements and we follow them 
because we are interested, but we 
seldom collate our information or 
weld it into a single whole. For the 
full picture, for a competent synthesis, 
we are usually disposed and content 
to wait until historians two or more 
decades later sit down and piece all 
the parts together. Yet that is not 
as it should be. And Harold E. Stearns, 
who has recognized that civilization 
does not get a full-length mirror view 
of itself until it is too late to do any- 
thing about it, has interested 36 quali- 
fied American thinkers and doers in 
his idea of drawing the full-length 
picture now. Each one investigated and 
reported on his special field of inter- 
est: Sheldon Cheney on art, Deems 
Taylor on music, John Chamberlain 
on literature, Louis Stark on labor, 
John T. Flynn on business, Roy S. 
Durstine on advertising, Roger Bur- 
lingame on invention, Bruce Bliven 
on public opinion, George Soule on 
radicalism, V. F. Calverton on the 
Negro, John Kieran on sports, and 
others. 

The full length picture, as Mr. 
Stearns’ intellectuals have drawn it, 
may not be “perfect,” but it is cer- 
tainly optimistic; much more so, at 
least, than the picture drawn by the 
intellectuals who contributed to a simi- 
lar symposium conducted by Mr. 
Stearns sixteen years ago. At that time, 
the United States had hardly finished 
bandaging its war wounds and the 
general uncertainty seemed to carry 
over into the book. But in the present 
volume, many of the contributors are 
enthusiastic about the achievements and 
the promise of America. They see new 


The World Today in Books 


(Continued from page 5) 
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opportunities, new horizons. Here anj 
there there are dissenting opinion: 
John Chamberlain can see nothing iy 
the literature of the ’30’s to warrant , 
sanguine outlook. Deems Taylor find; 
the American composer, though doing 
more than he used to, still not doing 
enough. Joseph Wood Krutch, point. 
ing out that American drama is an jp. 
tegral part of American literature, js 
puzzled about the direction of the thes. 
tre. But outside the realm of art, the 
picture is far more encouraging. Dr, 
Logan Clendenning feels we are doing 
a better job in medicine than any other 
country in the world. Louis Stark finds 
that labor has made important strides 
in the last few years. Roy L. Durstine 
is fit to burst with pride with advertis. 
ing’s record and with industry’s pros. 
pects for the morrow. And so on. 

America Now makes interesting reat- 
ing, sometimes important reading. It 
is a first-class job of editing and a 
ranging, but it is in need of a long 
chapter which would attempt to makea 
composite picture of the individual 
photographs. A summing-up of a sum. 
ming-up, as it were. 


——_ 


Christmas Gift Books 


uT of the many thousands of non 
fiction books published this year, 
it is impossible to draw up a list of 
fifty which could arbitrarily be called 
“best” for Christmas gift purposes. 
The following list, therefore, is pub- 
lished by the editors without any flour 
ish of superlatives. The only claim 
made for the books selected is that 
they are outstanding and worthy of a 
wide audience. As might be expected, 
the emphasis is on books dealing with 
history-in-the-making, but — enough 
titles in other fields have been selected 
to embrace a wide and varied appeal. 
The order in which the books are 
listed bears no relation to their com- 
parative worth as gifts. The books: 


My America, by Louis Adamic, 
Harpers, $3.75. A mine of rich, mean 
ingful reading. Part autobiographical, 
part historical, part reporting. Adam 
ic’s greatest book. Runs to about 300- 
000 words, or about four times as long 
as the average book. 


Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van 
Doren, Viking, $3.75. The year’s lead: 
(Continued on page 62) 
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who comprise the travel industry 

are smiling again. Now that the war 
cloud which darkened the European 
gene late in September has happily 
blown away, now that the American 
sky is again darkened by smoke from 
the chimneys of busy factories, the 
travel people are whistling contentedly 
as they make their plans for the coming 
season. 

The barometer of winter travel vol- 
ume is usually the number of inquiries 
made about long winter cruises, and 
as bookings even at this early date 
are very heavy, the tourist agencies 
are feeling quite jubilant. Cruises to 
Africa, voyages to and around South 
America, trips through the Mediter- 
ranean touching the French and Italian 
Rivieras are receiving a gratifying 
amount of attention from Americans 
anxious to escape winter’s blasts. The 
cruise season begins early in Novem- 
ber, accelerates rapidly during De- 
cember, and reaches its height in Jan- 
uary. The short cruises to Bermuda 
and the West Indies, so popular with 
Americans who can spare only a week 
or two for winter travel, will not 
really get started until mid-December. 

The Eastern railroads are busy with 
preparations for those who hanker 
for such winter sports as skiing. In 
Massachusets, New York, Vermont and 
New Hampshire the skiing resorts are 
enlarging their facilities, and a $250,- 
000 development is planned for Mount 
Tremblant near Montreal. 

Florida, California, Arizona and 
Mexico, too, are getting their charms 
ready for the winter. Travel folk in 
those parts say that it is too early 
yet to predict the proportions of the 
tourist tide that will flow in their di- 
rection, but they are all confident that 
this will be one of the biggest sea- 
sons in years. 


Tite enterprising, helpful people 


—_——~>—_—. 


Speaking of government projects, 
as a good many Americans did dur- 
ing the heated days before the recent 
elections, a project maintained by the 
government in certain regions of South 
Africa has proven not only altruistic 
but economical. It seems that the 
crows native in those districts are 
in the habit of building nests in the 
telephone wires. Naturally this would 
interfere with the service if nothing 


Travel 


were done about it. So the government 
constructs nests especially designed for 
habitation by crows and attaches them 
to the telephone poles, thus saving the 
wages of the numerous linemen who 
would be needed-to rout the winged 
squatters. 





Soon after William I came over to 
England from Normandy back in 
1066, he ordered that an extensive sur- 
vey of all lands and property in Eng- 
land be made so that he might know 
just what he had conquered. The re- 
sult was two sizeable volumes which 
have come to be known as the Domes- 
day Book. Today the Book and a 
chest in which, tradition has it, they 
used to be stored, are the objects of 
considerable interest to travellers who 
visit the Public Record Office in Chan- 
cery Lane, London. This year the 
Public Record Office is celebrating its 
centenary. 





Pitcairn Island in the South Pacific 
is known to Americans chiefly for the 
Nordhoff and Hall novels and cinemas 
whose scenes were laid there. But it 
has another and even more unusual 
distinction: there are only two taxes 
levied on the island. To carry a gun 
the resident of Pitcairn must take out 
a license which costs him twelve 
cents. The money thus collected is 
used for buying stationery for the 
island’s chief magistrate. 

Besides the gun-license tax, tithes 
are also levied. Each year about $1,000 
is collected, which is used for mis- 
sionary work in other parts of the 
Pacific. Today the island has a popu- 
lation of 200. Oranges are its chief 
export and goats its only livestock. 
Chickens, turkeys and ducks are 
raised, but the island has no horses, 
pigs or cattle. 





A new mechanical gadget is the gift 
of an ingenious Yugoslav cabinet 
maker to harassed motherhood. The 
remarkable invention is an automatic 
cradle which was exhibited for the 
first time at a recent handicrafts fair 
in Belgrade. It is equipped with a 
mechanism which sways the cradle 
back and forth without human assist- 
ance, while another device soothingly 
croons the infant occupant to sleep. 
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Cuban food is simple and plain, but 
its piquant flavoring always makes it 
delightful to American palates. Vis- 
itors to Havana should not fail to try 
such national Cuban dishes as the 
famed black beans and rice. The uni- 
versal meal of Cuba, “frijoles negros 


con arroz,” 


as it is called, is as typi- 
cally national as Mexico’s chile con 
carne or Italy’s spaghetti. Served pip- 
ing hot, with the beans in their rich 
black gravy poured temptingly over 
the fluffy white rice, the Cuban dish is 
seasoned with grated young onions, 
olive oil and vinegar. “Frijoles negros 
con arroz” is doubly enjoyable when 
it is accompanied by a bottle of Cuba’s 
“vino tinto.” The delightfully dry 
Cuban wines are usually served in tall 
glasses filled with cracked ice—which 
may seem a little unorthodox, but 


which is particularly appropriate to 
the Cuban climate. 





Whar you 
come toCALIFORNIA 


Do as the Padres did. . . start at San Diego 
and follow El Camino Real (The King's Highway) 
along the Pacific's lovely shore-line. 

See the Southern California of your dreams first. 
Enjoy every thrill to the utmost. Let us send 
you the “Trail of the Padres,” an illustrated 
itinerary that saves. time and money but dis- 
covers California at its best from San Diego 
to the Exposition. 


) THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
a ee 


¢ Please send me free the “Trail 


Sc of the Padres,”’ and handy 








California Map. 
San Diego-California Club 
Address .. . . Room 1412 
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Six of Oppenheim’s 
Best Novels 


The Wicked Marquis 
Michael’s Evil Deeds 



































Nicholas Goade, Detective 











The Inevitable Millionaires 
The Evil Shepherd 
The Glenlitten Murder 











These are not cheaply-made 
premium books, but six, 
good-sized _ novels, clearly 
printed and beautifully and 
uniformly bound—a set of 
books you'll be proud to put 
in your library or give to 
your friends. 








6 Thrilling Volumes 


FREE 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
Masterpieces of Intrigue, 
Love, Mystery, 
Adventure 


Every Modern Man and Woman Needs Excitement— 
Frankly or Secretly Everyone 
Longs for Adventure 


You do not have to be a government operative to match your wits against 
the subtle minds of foreign agents. You can hold the fate of nations 
in your hand, visit all the capitals of Europe, break into the hideouts of 
the underworld, and still sit comfortably by your fire at home. Here 
is an opportunity to lose yourself in gripping plots and international 
intrigues in these remarkable books by that great teller of mystery stories, 


A Gift With Your Subscription 


Here is a special opportunity—while the books last—to enter your subscription 
to receive the FORUM at the regular subscription price and have these famous 


FORUM, The Magazine of Controversy 
Gives BOTH Sides of Every Important Question 


FORUM keeps you informed on every major subject of the day. From month to 
month it debates current social, economic, religious, and political issues. FORUM 
also brings you vivid, provocative articles on personal problems of intimate life. 
Like the Forum of ancient Rome, it brings out the greatest thinkers, the most 
eloquent crusaders on BOTH sides of every vital topic. To the fearless few, the 
independent thinkers who refuse to accept opinions ready-made, FORUM is the 


necessary magazine. 


Send only $1.00 with the attached coupon. The 
six books will be shipped at once and your sub- 
scription entered for 18 months. The balance 
may be sent in small monthly payments. If 
within ten days you decide that you do not wish 
to keep the books they may be returned at our 
expense and we will refund your money. 


SESSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSS SSS RS REESE SEER R eee, 


Forum Publishing Company CH 12-38 
570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


Please send me for inspection the free six volume 
set of Oppenheim and enter my subscription for the 
“Forum” for 18 months at the regular price of 
$5.00. I enclose $1.00 as first payment and will 
send further payments of $1.00 a month for four 
months. If I am not satisfied I will return the 
books within ten days and you will refund this pay- 
ment. 


Cash with order only $4.50 : 
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ing candidate for the Pulitzer Prize jy 
Biography. A masterful accomplish. 
ment, one that may establish its right 
to a rating as the standard full-life 
biography of Franklin. 


While England Slept, by Winston §, 
Churchill, Putnam, $4.00. A collection 
of the most notable of Churchill’; 
speeches and writings. The author ap. 
ticipated the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia and the desertion by 
Great Britain and France of | their 
obligations towards that state. 


Marlborough: His Life and Times, 
Vol. VI., by Winston S. Churchill, 
Scribners, $2.75. One of the most 
beautifully-printed books of the year. 
The last and concluding volume of 
Churchill’s monumental biography of 
his ancestor, the Duke of Marlbor. 
ough. An incredible wealth of detail 


and documentation. 


My Austria, by Kurt Schuschnigg, 
Knopf, $3.00. The obituary of a coun. 
try and—perhaps a man. The writing 
and analyses are clear; events are 
treated in orderly and _ objective 
fashion. An outstanding contribution 
to historical literature. 


The Politicos, by Matthew Joseph- 
son, Harcourt, Brace, $4.50. The auv- 
thor of the Robber Barons contributes 
a history of the leading political char- 
acters in the period from the end of 
the Civil War to the close of the 
century. 


A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White, Macmillan, $3.50. Biog- 
raphy of Calvin Coolidge by the sage 
of Emporia. William Allen White 
knows his subject well, and tells the 
story of the Vermont boy who rose 
to the presidency, with the correspond- 
ing history of the Coolidge era to the 
debacle of 1929. 


The Rise of European Civilization, 
by Charles Seignobos, Alfred A. 
Knopf, $4.50. A comprehensive his- 
tory of all the peoples of Europe from 
the earliest times to the present, their 
lives, accomplishments, thoughts, and 
deeds, by a recognized authority. 


Our Promised Land, by Richard L. 
Neuberger, Macmillan, $3.00. Re 
viewed in this issue. 

A Southerner Discovers the South, 
by Jonathan Daniels, Macmillan, 
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$3.00. This North Carolina editor 
travels through the Southern states and 
presents a brilliantly written picture 
of human, economic, and social con- 
ditions in what has been termed “the 
nation’s economic problem No. 1.” 


Political Institutions, by Edward 
McChesney Sait, Appleton Century, 
$4.50. A solid, authoritative study of 
governments at work, embracing a 
full consideration of the origin of 
various forms of political society. Es- 
pecially recommended for the student 
of political science. 


The Fight to Live, by Paul de Kruif, 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. De Kruif in 
rare fighting form against the forces 
which he claims seek to earmark com- 
petent qualified aid only for those 
who can afford it. A dynamic, chal- 
lenging book. 


Photography and the American 
Scene, by Robert Taft, Macmillan, 
$10. A history of photography, appro- 
priately illustrated with hundreds of 
half tone photographs, covering the 
last hundred years with emphasis on 
the period from 1839 to 1889. 


Journeys Between Wars, by John 
Dos Passos, Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. 
An odyssey of a restless novelist. Dos 
Passos goes around from place to 
place, piling up new experiences, meet- 
ing new people, seeing things he never 
saw before. 


A History of the Business Man, by 
Miriam Beard, Macmillan, $5.00. An 
analytical examination of the business 
mind and business personality in the 
various roles of ancient trader, me- 
dieval merchant, eighteenth century 
monopolist, pre-war individualist and 
twentieth century big business man. 


Conqueror of the Seas: The Story of 
Magellan, by Stefan Zweig, Viking, 
$3.50. Historical biography in human- 
ized form. Magellan has received a 
literary monument to his fame. 


Conscript Europe, by Randolph 
Leigh, Putnam, $3.00. Abundant evi- 
dence here to support the contention 
that Europe is not worthy of any sup- 
port—moral or material—which we 
may be tempted to give every time it 
becomes involved in one of its per- 
petual crises. 


Save America First, by Jerome 


Frank, Harpers, $3.75. An eloquent 
answer to critics who claim that lib- 
erals have neither program, courage, 
nor militancy. Points the way to a 
true course for democracy, avoiding 
both fascism and communism. 


Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase, 
Harcourt Brace, $2.50. One of the most 
unique and original books of the year. 
Mr. Chase has done what he thought 
at first might be impossible: he has 
words with words. Goes a long way 
towards helping the layman - detect 
propaganda. 


Red Star Over China, by Edgar 
Snow, Random House, $3.00. A book 
growing out of an adventure in the 
remote interior of China. Discloses the 
true extent of Communist strength in 
China and the possibilities and direc- 
tion of the movement. 


Behold our Land, by Russell Lord, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00. A unique 
approach to, and a unique picture of, 
our country from the East to the West, 
the North to the South, gained through 
a study of the soil from the beginnings 
of the continent up to the present day. 


Our Country, Our People, and 
Theirs, by M. E. Tracy, Macmillan, 
$1.75. A comprehensive comparison of 
the democracy in which we live with 
the totalitarian states of Russia, Italy, 
and Germany, in which others are said 
to live. The author presents compara- 
tive facts pertaining to living and 
working conditions in the four coun- 
tries and lets the reader draw his own 
conclusions. Unusual and workable 
format. 


Science for the Citizen, by Launcelot 
Hogben, Knopf, $5.00. The author of 
Mathematics for the Million con- 
tributes a one-volume encyclopedia on 
the various sciences. Well-organized 
and vividly presented. 


The Culture of Cities, by Lewis 
Mumford, Harcourt Brace, $5.00. A 
biography of the city from medieval 
times up to the present. Characteris- 
tically thorough. Mumford’s talent for 
synthesis once again made apparent. 


Mussolini-in-the-Making, by Gau- 
dens Megaro, Houghton Miffln $3.50. 
The author has carefully examined 
Il Duce’s early career with an eye 
not to derogation or glorification but 
to actual history. Extremely revealing. 


America Goes to War, by Charles C. 
Tansill, Little Brown, $5.00. A com- 
prehensive analysis of America’s neu- 
trality policy in the years immediately 
preceding the World War. Fully docu- 
mented. 


The German Octopus, by Henry C. 
Wolfe, Doubleday Doran, $2.50. Writ- 
ten before the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, but doubly valuable 
because it indicates the full extent of 


“Here’s 
the 
book 


that raised my hopes 
once, my pay twice!” 


—writes Mary McLain 





“ FEEL that I owe much to LaSalle,” starts 

an enthusiastic letter from Miss Mary 
McLain of Tennessee. “For years I had re- 
ceived only small increases . . . I was discour- 
aged ... realized keenly my need for additional 
training...” 

Then Mary McLain sent for the helpful 
FREE book shown above. And she enrolled for 
LaSalle’s time-tested training that has won 
promotion, security, independence for thou- 
sands—Higher Accountancy. 

“Three months after enrollment, my salary 
was raised 11%... then I was offered a better 
position. Upon taking it, I received another in- 
crease—of 15% that time. I attribute the bet- 
ter position: and both raises to LaSalle training. 
I only wish that every young man and woman 
could catch the same vision of training—and 
profit by it—as I have.” 


Like Miss McLain You, Too, 
Can Assure Your Future 


Yes, you can readily master subjects that have 
a sure market value with any business organ- 
ization. And you can do it—in your spare 
time—at home! All you need is average ability 
and a will to study and work. 


You can end that waiting and hoping for a 
raise or a promotion. For you can so train your- 
self that advancement will meet you more 
than half-way —either right in your present 
business or in another. 


Don’t Envy a Success—Be One! 


Why be content any longer to watch others, 
with no more brains aa intelligence, forge 
ahead on the sure, proved road to success? 
Why envy them? Why not be one of them— 
one whom others envy ? 

You can find out how little it costs, how easy 
it is, exactly what rewards you may expect, by 
mailing the coupon—now! Don’t put off doing 
it.. Send for this interesting FREE book. Find 
out today how to make all your tomorrows 
secure! There’s no obligation whatever. 
LaSalle Extension University 

A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 12392-HR 
I’d like to. have further information about your 
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Hitler’s aims in Central Europe. 
Authentic and illuminating survey. 


America Now, a symposium edited 
by Harold E. Stearns, Scribners, $3.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Roosevelt: A Study in Fortune and 
Power, by Emil Ludwig, Viking, $3.00. 
An important work, despite flaws in 
the structure of the book. Ludwig has 
produced some remarkably clear 
and candid views of the President. 


Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land, by Harold J. Laski, Viking, 
$3.50. A penetrating analysis of the 
mechanisms of British government. 


School for Barbarians, by Erika 
Mann, Modern Age Books, $.50. The 
story of Nazi youth today, brilliantly 
told by the daughter of Thomas Mann. 


Rediscovery of Man, by Henry C. 
Link, Macmillan, $1.75. The author of 
Return to Religion has contributed an- 
other inspirational book of the first 
order. 


Germany and England, by Raymond 
James Sontag, Appleton Century, 
$3.50. Reviewed in this issue. 


The Coming Struggle for Latin 
America, by Carleton Beals, Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. Describes the amazing 
story of Fascist attempts to win over 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 

Circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 

Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933 


of Current History, published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1938. 


State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared M. E. Tracy, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
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